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NEW VOLUME 


NEW YEAR 


A new volume is opened with this issue of CHARITIES AND THE 
ComMons—a second year for our national Publication Committee. 


Within the twelve months just closed we have merged three 
periodicals, added one-half to their combined circulations and con- 
tributed constructively to advances which without such a national 
publication committee would have lagged or shrunk into mere local 
reforms. 

In scope, clearness, and the vigor with which the facts of social 
conditions are put before readers, this number affords a gauge of 
the lines along which the opening volume and the opening year are 
planned. A series of papers sets forth the latest progress in the 
housing movement as it affects the community life of American 
cities. Miss Brandt analyzes the work of rehabilitation among the 
refugees in San Francisco—the largest task ever met by the methods 
and esprit du corps developed by the charity organization movement. 
A study of night labor and long hours for women gives the results 
of an investigation in New York bearing on one of the most mooted 
questions affecting industrial rights and ethics—a question upon which 
the supreme courts of two commonwealths have rendered opposite 
opinions and which the highest court of a third is to pass upon within 
the month. A former mayor of New York and president of Columbia 
University, discusses from the point of view of his administrative 
experience, the finances of one class of institutions—the hospitals ; 
while the national secretary of one of the great social movements 
of the day goes into the progress of the year in the prevention of 
tuberculosis. 

In his department, the Industrial Viewpoint, Professor Taylor 
continues to take up with characteristic frankness and energy the 
ideas and practical problems in the labor world. Equally distinctive 
contributions both within and without the field of Hebrew philan- 
thropy may be anticipated from Dr. Frankel. And in a new depart- 
ment opening the volume, the editor will further weld the broad 
interests covered by the magazine, in a fortnightly review. 


Publishers’ Announcements 
CIVIC NUMBER 
IN NOVEFBER ‘ en 

The field covered by this magazine is dynamic. Flexibility to 
meet the developments of each week is a strong factor in making 
the journal worth while. At the same time some features may be 
counted upon in advance. 

The November magazine issue will be a civic number, edited 
by Professor Graham Taylor. The “upright citizen” of yesterday 
stood alone. Today men act in groups. It is this spirit of organization 
which will be the keynote of the number. Following are some of 
the articles by men who have entered heartily into those rugged 
undertakings for civic righteousness and the common welfare, which 
are today so appreciably affecting the municipal life. 


Militant Civic Organizations and the City’s Enemies—George Sikes. 

Forces Molding the City of the Future—Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 

The Nationalization of Civic _Improvement—J. Horace MacFarland. 

The Civic Reformer of To-Day—Frederick C. Howe. 

Volunteer Work of Civic Organizations and the City Official—Mayor David 

P. Jones of Minneapolis; Mayor Brandt Whitlock of Toledo. 

The Civic Expansion of the Social Settlement—Robert A. Woods. 

Statewide Civic Interest—Delos F. Wilcox. 

A Federation of Rural Civic Forces—George W. Conn. 

Civic Betterment and The Citizens Union—Henry Bruére. 

Village, Town and City in Civic Cooperation—Edward T. Hartman, 

The City Club—Lawrence Veiller, Victor Elting. 

Commercial Organizations and Work for the City—Mayo Fesler. 

The American City Electorate—William Kent. 

At a later time announcement will be made of articles taking up 
practical questions affecting industrial organization and efficiency. 


A SERIES ON 
FUNDAMENTALS 


As an important part of its second year’s work, our committee 
asked the contribution of .articles taking up rather fundamentally 
some of. the problems underlying present social conditions. The 
thought has not been so much to secure academic analyses as to ask 
the writers to bring some phase of these social conditions—or the 
movements for betterment through public action or private philan- 
thropy—to the touchstone of their own frankly stated opinion. [n 
the multiplicity of schemes and social theories, it would seem that 
no better service could be performed than this. 

Israel Zangwill will write on the world-wide movement of the 
Jewish people; Edward Everett Hale, one of New England’s kindliest 
social philosophers, on old age pensions; Dr. A. Jacobi, on the influence 
of the immigration of 1848 (what the German revolution, in the 
person of Carl Schurtz and other of his contemporaries, has con- 
tributed to American social movements); Dr. Lyman Abbott of The 
Outlook, on what the individual can do in charity; and Sir Arthur 


Clay on public school feeding. Announcement can be made of con- 
tributions from the following: 


Lyman Abbott. Percy Stickney Grant. 
Jane Addams. Edward Everett Hale. 
George W. Alger. Dr, A. Jacobi: 

Sir Arthur Clay. Edmund J. James. 
Samuel L. Crothers. Seth Low. 

Robert W. deForest. Israel Zangwill. 


John H. Finley. 


Complementary to this series will be published the impressions of 
American philanthropy, gained by Dr. E. Miinsterberg of Berlin, on 
his visit last year to this country. Dr. Miinsterberg is one of the 
most far-sighted German thinkers and administrators having to do 
with the problems which grow out of poverty, and his address at 
the International Congress at the St. Louis Exhibition afforded a 
world-wide survey of conditions. 


——— 


SETTLEMENTS 
AND THEIR 


Publishers’ Announcements 


NEIGHBORHOODS 


RELIGION AND 
THE SOCIAL 
UNREST 


STRANGERS 
WITHIN THE 
GATES 


The settlement series, inaugurated during the past year with 
articles by Professor Taylor, Mrs. Kelley, Canon Barnett, Miss Wal- 
lach and Mrs. Simkhovitch, will run throughout a second year with 
articles by the following: 


Mary E. McDowell, University of Chicago Settlement, The Settlement and 
Trade Unionism. 

Robert A. Woods, South End House, The Hxupansion of the Settlement. 

Raymond Robins, Northwestern University Settlement, Chicago, The 
Settlement and Local Politics. 

Jane Addams, Hull House, The Settlement and the Art of Life. 

Starr Cadwallader, Points of Contact Between the Settlement and the 
Public School. 


Alice Hamilton, Hull House, The Settlement and Public Health. 
John Palmer Gavit, former Headworker Chicago Commons, The Settle- 
ment a Form of Protest. 


Anna Nicholes, The Settlement and Industrial Conditions of Women and 
Children. 

Elsie Clews Parsons, New York, A New Field for Settlement Workers. 

Henry W. Thurston, Juvenile Court, Chicago, The Settlement and the 
Juvenile Court. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, London. 


Throughout the past decade there has been a marked awakening of 
interest among many of the religious bodies in the betterment of 
social conditions. A distinct social trend to their activities has been 
manifested. In this volume will be published a_ series of 
articles by men and women prominent in these organizations, who 
have themselves very largely contributed to this new impulse. Those 
which can be announced at the start are by Thomas M. Mulry of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society; Sadie American, secretary of the 
National Council of Jewish Women; Von Ogden Vogt, executive 
secretary of the United Society of Christian Endeavor; L. F. Mark 
on the Young Men’s Christian Association; and Lucius L. Solo- 
mons, vice-president of the Independent Order of B’nai Brith. 


During the past year we have published Miss Balch’s studies of 
Slav Emigration at its Source; such an interpretation of this new 
world movement of peoples from those districts out of which all 
European civilizations are said to have originally sprung, as had 
hitherto never been written. Bohemian and Slovak papers through- 
out the country have quoted largely from these articles. During the 
coming year we plan to continue in various ways this interpretation 
of the newer Americans to those who in philanthropy and in civic 
work, as neighbors and in industry, must come in contact with them. 
Two articles can be announced—one on the padrone system as it 
affects the day laborer in New York; and another on the peonage 
cases growing out of the attempt to hold Italians in the rosin camps 
of Alabama. Early in 1907, we hope to present the first results of 
Miss Balch’s second year of investigation—Slav Immigration in its 
Settlement. 
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‘THE _SHANG- 
HAIED SAILOR— 
ANDaIRE MG A series of four articles by Miss Frances Anne Keay will give 
AND the results of her study of the seamen of the Atlantic ports—a study 
carried on as fellow of the College Settlements Association in 
Philadelphia, and as attorney of the Legal Aid Society there. Shang- 
hai-ing is not yet a thing of the past and in this series Miss Keay 
will tell the stories of luckless fellows drugged and imprisoned on 
oyster boats, and at the same time discuss the economic problems 
involved in seamens’ wages and the general low state of the craft. 
Of kindred interest will be a series of studies of tramps, hoboes, 
panhandlers and other foot-loose men by James Forbes, secretary of 
the Mendicancy Committee of the New York Charity Organization 
Society. Benjamin C. Marsh of Philadelphia will sketch his experi- 
ences in begging in the principal cities of this country and Europe. 
A study of farm laborers—the drifters of the country districts—is 
contributed by Professor Austin Elgin Wilber of the Oklahoma 
South Western Normal School. 
DEPARTMENTAL 
EDITORS 


The announcements thus far given are only a part of those 
which could be made. For CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS is dis- 
tinctly a co-operative undertaking. Its pages are the output of vol- 
untary, unpaid, urgent men and women, who see conditions and needs 
first-hand. To these and to the departmental editors who give expert 
services in the different fields are the readers indebted for what is 
offered. The following is the roster of departmental editors: 

Prison Reform—Samuel J. Barrows, 
Corresponding Secretary New York Prison Association, President 
International Prison Congress. 
Social Statistics—-Lilian Brandt, 
Secretary Committee on Social Research, New York Charity Organi- 
zation Society. 
Organizing Charity—C. C. Carstens, 
Assistant Secretary New York Charity Organization Society. 
Housing Reform—Emily Wayland Dinwiddie, 
Secretary Tenement House Committee, New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. 
Nursing; Public Health—L. L. Dock, 
Nurses’ Settlement, New York; Secretary International Council of 
Nurses. 
Tuberculosis—Livingston Farrand, 
Secretary National Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. 


‘Treatment of Children—Homer Folks, 


Secretary New York State Charities Aid Association; Chairman New 
York State Probation Commission. 
Boys’ Clubs—William Byron Forbush, 
Secretary General Alliance of Workers with Boys, Detroit, Michigan. 
Parks and Playgrounds—Archibald A. Hill, 
Secretary Metropolitan Parks Association, New York. 
Public Care of Dependants—Alexander Johnson, 
Secretary National Conference of Charities and Correction, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
Child Labor—Florence Kelley, 
Secretary National Consumers’ League. 
Employment Exchange—Helen M. Kelsey, 
Manager Fifth Avenue Agency. 
Juvenile Courts—Ben B. Lindsey, 
Judge Juvenile Court, Denver, Col. 
Field Department—Mary E. Richmond, 
Secretary Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity. 
The Insane—H. A. Tomlinson, M. D., 
Superintendent St. Peter State Hospital, Minnesota. 
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AND The Commons 


Social Forces 
A Foreword Fortnightly by the Editor 


OURSELVES 


Years ago the claim was made in this journal that social workers have 
an unquestionable right to their social philosophy. It had been suggested that 
their view is necessarily restricted to the particular family to be aided, the 
particular “cause” to be promoted and that they must look to another and 
superior class for any explanations as to whither we are tending, and by what 
means if any the relative positions of “right for ever on the scaffold” and “wrong 
forever on the throne” may be reversed and thus made to conform to our 
sense of the eternal fitness of things. 


In this column the editor intends to have his say from month to month 
about the persons, books, and events which have significance as social forces. 
Since it is our belief that this journal itself has something of the signifi- 
cance in question it may be in place to say at the outset that there is no 
reason to expect even the slightest interference here with the free expression 
of editorial opinion either by the university in which the editor happens to be a 
teacher, or by the society in which he holds an administrative position. After 
an experience of ten years in the latter and intimate association for a longer 
period with university students and teachers, and diligent exchange of ex- 
periences with others in other occupations, the editor inclines to the opinion 
that about the freeest air which one may breathe anywhere in this twentieth 
century is to be found in the university class room and in the executive offices 
of the modern, non-sectarian institutions for the relief of distress, and the 
amelioration of social conditions. Freedom is not alone the absence of restraint. 
It is a positive opportunity for action under favorable conditions. 


Neither the association of class room nor that of the charitable society is 
felt in the editorial office to be a limitation or hindrance. This is emphasized, 
for there are some who have pretended to think, and some doubtless who have 
thought, the contrary. They are unable to distinguish between a paper which 
is merely an organ, an advertising bulletin for a coterie, it may be, of narrow- 
minded men or women intent solely on the needs of their own institution, and a 
well-rounded, complete periodical published by a society which is progressive, 
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broad, and sympathetic towards all good causes, and which entrusts to its editors 
more rather than less of that freedom which is so apt to be curtailed in the 
office of a periodical owned by an individual, or by a stock company. Such an 
association becomes a guarantee of freedom, a guarantee of stability and of 
influence, and most of all of growth. It insures those favorable conditions. 
which are a part of true freedom. 


Let it be recalled that the society which publishes this journal as, perhaps, 
its most important contribution to the social work of the entire country, was 
founded by Josephine Shaw Lowell whose death last year called forth so re- 
markable an outpouring of grief; that its president and the chairman of its. 
national publication committee is Robert W. de Forest, now best known to the 
public as the first tenement house commissioner of New York but the breadth 
of whose interests may be inferred from his present important official connection 
with the Municipal Art Commission, the Metropolitan Art Museum, the Provi- 
dent Loan Society, and the National Child Labor Committee, not to speak of 
the society's own committees on tenement house reform, the prevention of tuber- 
culosis and philanthropic education. 


The United Hebrew Charities, represented on the Publication Committee 
by William Guggenheim and on the editorial staff by Dr. Frankel, brings another 
society of equal responsibilities and even closer relations with the great problems 
of immigration and relief, to the financial, educational and moral support of 
the publication, of which Jewish Charity is now an integral and essential part. 


The Chicago Commons is one of the live and influental institutions of the 
metropolis of the Northwest. It is a settlement, a civic center and a great 
educational plant. The Commons gives to this paper not only its name, but 
something of its unique flavor. While more of this flavor will naturally be 
found in the special department over which Professor Taylor, the Warden 
of the Commons, himself presides, it is a pledge of an intimate association with 
the settlement movement as a whole, that social forces will be studied from 
the point of view of The Commons no less than from that of Charities. 


Not a man or woman of the Charities Publication Committee but is actively 
engaged in from one to a dozen kinds of religious, educational, philanthropic, 
or social activity for the benefit of the community. Not one among them is. 
a “professional reformer” of the type that, as Brander Matthews has recently 
taken the trouble to show, was detested alike by a notorious Tammany official 
and a Saratoga prize fighter, and by Curtis, Lowell, and Emerson, They are 
reformers when there is definite work to be done, and they have shown that 
they can work successfully on occasion with commercial bodies, medical asso- 
ciations, trade unions, and even political parties, no less than with churches, 
settlements, and charitable agencies. It all depends on what there is to do, 
and what the sensible, practical, efficient ways are of getting it done. Is it 
strange that the editor feels increased confidence and courage with the backing 
of a group like this, and finds it a source of strength, not only on the financial 
side, but of moral, educational strength—in short, one of those social forces 
which it is the purpose of this department to discover and interpret? 


Editorial responsibility is perhaps an even more precious heritage than 
academic freedom, since it is now recognized that the process of adult educa- 
tion, of which the chief organ is the daily and periodical press, is an integral 
part of the educational system. Sharing therefore in all the stirring traditions 
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of academic freedom, with the additional advantages which come from relations 
with a professional school for the training of social workers, and as one of 
those who are in intimate and daily contact through the Charity Organization 
Society with the real thing—with misery, disease, unnecessary death; with man- 
hood, courage and humanity—the editor will try simply and with no prejudice 
to “paint things as he sees them,” devoutly responsible to a present, and over- 
tuling “God of things as they are,” who in the high heavens, far above com- 
mercial greed and human violence, rules the affairs of this earth in charity 


and in justice, and makes a part of His new order every well meant attempt 
to benefit mankind. 


HEARST AND HUGHES 


There is to be a real campaign in the state of New York. It is to be 
to some extent a test between the have’s and the have-not’s. The daily press will 
do ample justice to all such issues and will interpret and misinterpret them 
to the fixing firmly of all existing prejudices and the arousing of all dormant 
passions. There is another aspect of the matter upon which it may be more 
advantageous to touch. If the conservative candidate wins in November it 
will be because of some very severe surgical operations recently performed on 
the person of the party to which he owes his nomination. If his party were 
believed to have the obnoxious relations with great business corporations which 
were revealed through the insurance investigation, and if it were still in the 
thrall of the bosses whose power the new president of the county committee 
has broken, then not. only would the present candidate have been unavailable, 
if not undiscovered, but he would himself, if offered the nomination, have 
recognized that this is a year for the expression of righteous discontent. The 
two candidates, striking as is the contrast between them at almost every point, 
have this in common, that they represent a well-defined conviction in the public 
mind that the law is for the rich no less than for the poor, for those who 
control great business interests, no less than for their employes and the con- 
sumers of their products, and that trustees of corporations must hereafter take 
a social, and not merely a business point of view. 


We are not attempting to estimate the personal character or set forth the 
personal views of the candidates. They may have had personally little or 
may have had much to do with the shaping of these issues. It is the forces 
which have given votes to them in the conventions, and which have created 
a receptive attitude towards their candidacies which are of interest. From 
this point of view it would appear that the attempt made at the beginning 
of the campaign to range all the “decency” on one side will miss its mark. 
There would be no popular strength in any appeal to radical attack upon prop- 
erty if there were not a popular belief that some of the representatives of 
property have been dishonest, unfaithful to their trusteeship, selfish and brutal 
in their use of that which in reality belonged to others. The way to meet such 
an attack is not by animadversions on the personal character of those who 
have gained its leadership or of those who support it. At best such personalities 
only challenge comparison with the private character of others who remain 
in high places in political or business life. It is what such a leader represents 
that is to be considered, and if he is found to represent a large constituency, 
however misguided, it is wise to approach that constituency at least in a con- 
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ciliatory spirit, and to show, if it can be shown, that the existing, orderly 
process of the law is effectively dealing with crime in high and low places 
with an equal hand; that business enterprise does not mean business exploita- 
tion, and that those who conspicuously represent the business community have 
an even deeper sense of social responsibility, a more attractive social program— 
more attractive, that is to say, to the public—a more certain basis for future 
prosperity and contentment than is offered by radicals with any prospect of 
fulfilment. The “waving of the bloody shirt” as means of political argument, 
has gone out of fashion. It cannot successfully be revived as a feature of the 
social and industrial campaigns on which we have entered. 


The party which commands public confidence will be the one which has a 
positive program, one which gives reasonable promise of real democracy, of 
even-handed justice, of patient and thorough investigation of all alleged abuses, 
of constant consideration for genuine social needs, and a consistent attempt to 
look at questions, whether old or new, from the standpoint of the common good. 


ATLANTA 


Not all the social forces are obviously forces of good, although they are 
all under the ultimate control of a power which makes for righteousness. In 
Russia, in Cuba, and in Georgia, there are just now disorders which in Russia 
portend a slow revolution, in Cuba intervention by the United States, and in 
Georgia, unless there is firm and intelligent management of the affair, a possible 
beginning of that frightful race war which all the South dreads. In Atlanta 
industrial development has gone further, there is a greater admixture of Northern 
elements, the old Southern traditions have less restraining influence, the points 
of competition between whites and Negroes are more numerous than in any 
other large city. The race problem is therefore more serious there for the 
same reason that the housing problem, and the immigration problem are more 
serious in New York. Atlanta anticipates conditions which within a decade 
or two will have become general throughout the South. If the public opinion 
of Atlanta, expressed through mayor, peace officers, and courts, fails to deal 
fairly and radically with the present offenders, it will be a cause for appre- 
hension everywhere lest the forces holding society together in peace and order 
may prove unequal to the strain. 


We believe in Atlanta as we do in New York. Not even the unsolved 
difficulties of the race problem will prove too great for the good sense, the 
forbearance, and the capacity of the people for self-government. 


Dr. Carl Kelsey of the University of Pennsylvania has prepared for the ex- 
ecutive committee of the General Conference of Young Friends’ Association, an 
excellent outline for a course of study in American Race Problems. We commend 
this leaflet of sixteen pages to thoughtful persons, North and South, who are 
willing to take some trouble to inform themselves about the several intricate 
and vexed questions which we are accustomed to group as the race problem. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


Multiple lhe riddle of the school- 
Dwellings of men—how many angels 
* could stand on the point 
of a needle—presented no such compli- 
cations as the problem to which the mod- 
ern city must address itself in providing 
shelter for its people. In this number 
are published articles bearing on one 
phase—that of new multiple dwellings 
in the larger cities. The Phipps houses, 
described by Mr. Atterbury on another 
page, are the latest undertaking in the 
field of model tenement construction. 
The City and Suburban Homes Company 
and the Improved Dwellings Association 
in New York, the Improved Dwellings 
Company and the Astral Apartments in 
Brooklyn, the Co-operative Building 
Company and the Improved Dwellings 
Association in Boston, the Sanitary Im- 
provement Company in Washington, a 
Tenement House Association in St. 
Louis, and the Tenement Improvement 
Company in Pittsburg, represent the 
general range of enterprises of this char- 
acter in America. Of a kindred sort 
are individual investments such as the 
Casa Ravella in Philadelphia and the 
buildings of Mrs. Frederic S. Lee in 
New York. 

Outside of the scope of this number, 
entirely, are model industrial communi- 
ties of small homes. 

The experience in this field is of much 
older growth in England—where the 
enterprises have reached proportions of 
housing small cities within the greater 
city. Mr. Stead describes such an under- 
taking under the Anglican Church, and 
the forty-first annual report of the Pea- 
body Donation Fund affords information 
~ reaching back nearly half a century. By 
the end of 1905 this fund had provided 
model living accommodations for 5,469 
families of the artisan and laboring 
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classes in London, and has in process of 
erection in 1906, 154 new cottages. The 
net gain from the houses during the past 
year has been 2.41 per cent on the capital 
invested. The general death rate in the 
buildings has been 2.6 per 1,000 below 
the average in London, and the infant 
mortality has been 18.0 per 1,000 less 
than that of London. The sort of ten- 
ants housed is shown by the facts that 
the average weekly earnings of the heads. 
of families are £1 Is. 10d., or about $5.30,. 
and the leading occupations—the largest 
first—are laborers, char-women, porters, 
car men, warehouse laborers, servants, 
packers, printers, machinists, and coach- 
men and stablemen. 

Model tenements must be accorded. 
due praise. Wisely planned and man- 
aged buildings such as those of Alfred T. 
White in Brooklyn, which were among 
the earliest in this country, have served 
a purpose not only in providing good 
housing accommodations for a consider- 
able number of families, but also in dem- 
onstrating that the working population 
wants decent and sanitary surroundings, 
and that the provision of these can be 
made to pay as a business investment. In 
certain cities in Great Britain, the muni- 
cipalities themselves have gone exten- 
sively into model tenement construction. 
as a way out of intolerable conditions. 

Special buildings such as these, how- 
ever, have never housed the great mass. 
of the population. It has been pointed 
out that in a period of sixty-three years 
about two hundred “model” tenement 
houses—some good, some more or less 
unsatisfactory—have been erected in 
New York city; while in the same time, 
before the passage of proper legislation, 
about fifty thousand indescribably bad: 
tenement buildings had gone up. 
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Thes trend, in America. is 
now to expend the greatest 
effort upon securing legis- 
lative restriction and municipal or state 
supervision, compelling all new tenement 
houses to be in a true sense models, and 
as far as possible requiring the raising 
of the old buildings to a proper sanitary 
standard. 

The work of the New York city Tene- 
ment House Department is described on 
another page. There is also pointed out 
the slow: progress of the structural im- 
provement of the many thousand old 
tenements, in which every variety of bad 
building was permitted by an insuffi- 
ciently awakened public opinion. 

Still another article tends to show 
that the New York speculative builder’s 
methods, even under the restrictions of 
the new law, are not ideal. 

In this situation one of the large con- 
tributions of such an undertaking as the 
Phipps Houses is to demonstrate ways 
of profitable construction in line with a 
rising standard. A next step perhaps 
—the suggestion of which finds an echo 
in Mr. Atterbury’s article—was urged a 
year ago by Herbert S. Brown in CuHar- 
ITIES AND THE ComMONS in advocating 
a tenement building company which 
would not attempt to hold properties, 
but would tear down old structures, re- 
placing them by new, sell and repeat the 
process on a scale which would enable it 
to construct more cheaply and without 
such illegitimate drains as the average 
speculative builder, and would leave to 
municipal regulation rather than to the 
property owner’s benevolence, the main- 
tenance of standards once the buildings 
are occupied. 

Another plan follows an opposite 
method and involves necessity for small- 
er outlay per building. According to 
this, private enterprise would interest it- 
self not in the construction of new build- 
ings, but in the improvement and per- 
haps permanent management as well of 
old houses. Miss Octavia Hill in Lon- 
don, the Octavia Hill Association in 
Philadelphia and Miss Ellen Collins in 
New York have successfully demonstrat- 
ed the excellent practical results which 
can be obtained by such means. New 
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York city offers an almost unlimited op- 
portunity for work of this kind. 

The individual enterprises suggested 
and, far more widely effective, the ener- 
getic prosecution by the Tenement House 
Department of changes in old buildings 
—opening up the thousands of dark 
rooms and improving the other condi- 
tions which still have not been brought 
up to the standards set by the law passed 
five years ago—would be as radical a 


betterment as the revolution in new 
building has proved. 
A-New Code. Lhe investigations made 


Proposed for by the housing committee 
eveland. 

of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce some two years ago, re- 


vealed the fact that in comparatively few » 


instances the final stage of tenement con- 
struction, the double-decker, had been 
reached in Cleveland. It showed, how- 
ever, that Cleveland did have a serious 
housing problem, and that the develop- 
ment up to that time was identical with 
that seen in New York and Chicago pre- 
vious to the present prevailing condi- 
tions. 

The chief need was shown to be a 
system of legislation and inspection 
which would arrest this development. A 
building code was prepared by a city 
commission appointed by the mayor, 
which provides very fully for the con- 
struction of new buildings according to 
the best standards of lighting, ventila- 
tion, plumbing and fire protection. The 
building inspector’s office has been re- 
organized so that there is now a force of 
inspectors to provide for the enforcement 
of this code. 

With a few exceptions, in which the 
occupancy of rooms insufficiently lighted 
and ventilated is prohibited, there is no 
provision in the code for the alteration 
of existing buildings or for their sani- 
tary occupancy or maintenance. 

While the Health Board is given al- 
most unlimited powers in the alteration 
or destruction of unsanitary and danger- 
ous buildings, there is no machinery 
existing for the discovery of such build- 
ings or for insuring the application of 
the necessary remedy. The next step 
for improvement, therefore, must be the 
drafting of a code which will provide for 
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the alteration or destruction of buildings, 
according to a definite and prescribed 
standard and for a department of inspec- 
tion which will have constant supervision 
over the occupancy of buildings already 
in existence, as well as over those which 
are constructed under the present code. 

It is hoped that such a code can be 
prepared under the direction of the cham- 
ber’s housing committee during the com- 
ing year. 


The problem of better 
housing in both France and 
Germany has received a 
large share of attention since the phe- 
“nomenal growth of cities has made the 
question acute. In Paris since the 60’s 
and in Berlin since it became the imperial 
capital in 1871, the serious side of this 
many-sided question has been met. As 
with all social questions, there are the 
two methods of meeting the housing 
problem—public and private. Where 
private means are used particular in- 
stances of bad housing are studied and 
the situation remedied where private ef- 
fort is competent for the case. Such 
work is carried on by philanthropic per- 
sons of means, by public spirited busi- 
ness corporations or by associations vol- 
untarily organized and privately main- 
tained for purposes of civic improve- 
ment. The second method deals with 
the general problem, operates through 
public bodies, and the reforms find their 
expression through the laws and munici- 
pal ordinances. There is found very 
naturally in German cities a large ele- 
ment of public control in this as in all 
lines of social activity. The cities are 
better planned, more carefully studied 
and described and statistics, which are 
the only safe barometer of social change 
and hence of the efficiency of certain 
methods, are more complete. They there- 
fore know their problem more perfectly 
than we do here and possibly to that 
extent meet it more intelligently. Again 
the German government can undertake 
control of such matters with greater as- 
surance and freedom and meets with less 
opposition from critical individualists. 
Land is more readily condemned for 
streets, parks, courts, palaces, playgrounds 
and the like ; the exercise of this power is 
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of great importance in old cities. In this 
connection, may be cited also the fact 
that German cities have for years been 
acquiring land in the outlying districts, 
either purchased or taken over for public 
purposes and they have this to build on 
or to let out to companies. The Prussian 
government some time since advised all 
cities to be active in securing such land 
before it was fixed in private hands. This 
land is used, as for instance in Halle, 
in helping working men to better homes; 
toward this end the city aids private 
house-building companies in various 
ways, by loans on easy terms of time, 
security and interest or by giving 
them credit. This has been very effec- 
tive in leading to cheaper homes for 
laborers. 

Another reform in German cities is 
the preparation by the town council of 
a street and building plan of the land 
around the city. Thus the prospective 
purchaser can know what the future en- 
vironment of any one place will be. 

A recent writer has enumerated the 
Prussian reform under four heads— 
first has to do with the housing of the 
public officers and workmen. In some 
cases the towns build these houses; in 
others they give the contract to com- 
panies. Again the cities encourage and 
aid building associations. The city in 
the third place attempts to make trans- 
portation to the suburbs cheap and rapid. 
The fourth part of the scheme is their 
land-policy already described. A decree 
of 1903 required that in Prussian towns 
of over 10,000 only rooms approved by 
the police should be used as _ sitting 
room, kitchen or bedroom. In sitting- 
rooms and bedrooms there must be for 
adults thirteen cubic feet of space and 
five square feet of floor space. The 
sexes of adult life, unmarried, must be 
in separate rooms. To enforce these and 
other rules competent inspection is pro- 
vided and compliance with the regula- 
tions is required where too much hard- 
ship does not follow. 


In Paris there have been 
many attempts at reform 
in housing conditions. 
Overcrowding is prevented by keeping 
a proportion between the inhabitants and 
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the space in the room; each person in 
any lodging place must have fourteen 
cubic feet of space. These requirements 
are somewhat severer than those in New 
York. Building is probably not seriously 
checked, however, and in case the laws 
and their enforcement did check activity, 
this tendency would be offset by the aid 
and encouragement given by the govern- 
ment to the building companies in the 
form of credit, long time loans, low in- 
terest and easy security. In respect to 
window area for light and air, Paris has 
the advantage of New York; as is also 
the care regarding the total minimum 
area of rooms. In the matter of toilet 
regulations New York is rather in ad- 
vance of Paris in most respects. 

Private enterprise as well as munici- 
pal has been at work. Paris correspond- 
ents of New York papers have reported 
the opening by M. Siegfried within the 
past two years of a fine new block of 
industrial dwellings in the Montmartre 
district and the bequest of $2,000,000 by 
Baron Alphonse de Rothschild to house 
the poor of the city according to the 
same general plan as that followed by 
the governors of the Peabody Donation 
Fund in London. 

There is one line of activity already 
referred to that is very noticeable both 
in Berlin and Paris. The widening of 
streets and the destruction of antiquated 
dwellings goes on to a great extent, par- 
ticularly in “Alt-Berlin.” It is often 
in such places that the worst crowding 
occurs so that this activity is necessary, 
especially where the old parts of the city 
are quite extensive. In these cases the 
public agencies do not hesitate to use 
severe measures to rid a locality of 
unhealthy and crowded dwellings. 


An eight months’ old farm- 
er will be one of the dem- 
onstrators at the exhibi- 
tion of Jewish life on farms and in the 
smaller cities of the United States, which 
is being held October 3-14 at the Edu- 
cational Alliance, New York. By an 
eight months’ old farmer is meant a 
Russian immigrant, a tenement dweller, 
tired of the city and with pluck enough 
to convince others and himself that he 
can work a farm. There are eighteen 
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such men with their families now at the 
test farm which is carried on at In- 
dian Head by the Jewish Agricultural 
and Aid Society. Here they have five 
hundred acres, and the city dweller who 
thinks he can undertake farm life is 
given a test of it for a year, is paid 
wages, and at the end—if he meets the 
standard—is helped in making a start 
for himself. 

The experiment is part of the move- 
ment to relieve the congestion in the 
great cities, being undertaken by several 
of the largest Jewish philanthropies. The 
society referred to, the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund, the Industrial Removal Office, and 
the Educational Alliance, have co-oper- 
ated in getting together this exhibit, 
opened in the heart of the East Side. 
Charts, maps, photographs, show to the 
tenement house dweller who attends, the 
wide distribution of Jews in the United 
States, the industrial opportunities in the 
small cities, and the agricultural chance 
in the country. Dr. Paul Abelson has 
prepared charts in Yiddish and English, 
descriptive of 427 of the 1,054 identi- 
fied centers where Jews live in the 
United States. These charts show the 
general and Jewish populations, indus- 
tries and occupations, educational facili- 
ties, the climate, cost of living, whether 
immigrants have settled there, and the 
Jewish institutional life—lodges, con- 
gregations, orthodox or reform. A great 
map shows the location of 724 farmers 
who have been placed or are in corre- 
spondence with these philanthropic or- 
ganizations. | Photographs of  syna- 
gogues, schools, etc., in the small cities 
are matched by tobacco and other farm 
produce. The work of the Industrial 
Removal Office, which starts craftsmen 
and small merchants in the smaller 
cities, is described in pamphlets, and ar- 
rangements have been made for numer- 
ous lectures. Among the speakers are 
Dr. Blaustein, who will tell of what he 
found on his tour of inspection of Jew- 
ish communities in environments super- 
ior to those which obtain in the large 
cities; and H. L. Sabsovitch, the first 
mayor of the Borough of Woodbine, N. 
J.—the Jewish settlement made possible 
by the Baron de Hirsch Fund. 
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No Mor An important amendment 
Night Work to the labor law made at 
* the last session of the leg- 
islature, which will affect a large num- 
ber of employers of children in New 
York city, went into effect on October 
I. The change in the law has to do 
with the hour at night when children 
under sixteen must stop work. Up to 
the present time children under this age 
have been allowed to work in’ factories 
until nine o’clock and in stores and other 
establishments as late as ten P. M. The 
new law prohibits employers from per- 
mitting children to work later than seven 
in the evening. This provision of the 
law affects all factories, mercantile es- 
tablishments, business offices, telegraph 
offices, restaurants, hotels, and apartment 
houses and companies which employ chil- 
dren for the transmission of merchan- 
dise or messages. The law makes no 
exception but prohibits work after seven 
P. M. at all times of the year, including 
Saturdays and during holiday seasons. 
Inspectors of the State Department of 
Labor have the duty of enforcing the 
law in factories, while the local Depart- 
ment of Health will look after the other 
establishments. 


The Massachu- Lhe Governor of Massa- 
setts Industrial chusetts has appointed an 

Commission. excellent State Commis- 
sion on Industrial Education. The pres- 
ident is Professor Paul H. Hanus, head 
of the Department of Pedagogy of Har- 
vard. The other members are A. Lin- 
coln Filene, one of the two brothers who 


run the most progressive department 


store in Boston—known for the co- 
operative welfare work carried on 
among its employes; Mrs. Mary Mor- 


ton Kehew of the Women’s Industrial 
and Educational Union; Charles H. 
Winslow, a labor man; and an agricul- 
turist, Carlton B. Richardson by name. 
The new commission has already taken 
up its work energetically and once a 
properly equipped secretary is engaged, 
definite undertakings along the lines of 
the report of the temporary commission 
of last year may be anticipated. This re- 
port was reviewed by Professor Charles 
T. Richards in the June magazine num- 
ber of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 


The schedules prepared by the commis- 
sion’s secretary, Miss Susan M. Kings- 
bury, afforded the first comparative ma- 
terial on the industrial efficiency of the 
rising generation in the larger industrial 
centers. The showing of the dead-end 
occupations into which a majority of 
boys drift, was a serious criticism of 
how far ordinary school methods fit for 
life. The new commission is empow- 
ered to initiate and superintend the es- 
tablishment of industrial schools in var- 
ious centers of the state with the co- 
operation and consent of the municipali- 
ties involved. Its influence upon the 
curriculum of the ordinary schools may 
be even more far reaching. 


Indiana’s fifteenth State 
Conference of Charities 
and Correction will con- 
vene in Muncie, October 6-9. The Bul- 
letin announcing the conference program 
gives the following as some of the rea- 
sons why the interest in the sessions 
should be general: 


About two million dollars of taxes are 
spent every year in Indiana in maintaining 
our charitable and correctional institutions 
and in relieving the poor in their homes. This 
is a very large proportion of all the taxes 
collected in the state. Everybody is invited 
to attend the conference who is interested 
in knowing: 

How this money is spent; 

Why it is spent; 

How it can be reduced in amount, and 

How it can be spent to the best advan- 
tage. 

These questions should be discussed from 
the standpoint of the public officer who 
handles the money and of the private citi- 
zen who pays it. 
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Against 


In reviewing briefly the progress of 
the anti-tuberculosis campaign in the 
United States during the past year it is 
necessary to choose but two or three of 
the most salient points for mention. The 
radiation of the work has been so wide 
that it is involving nearly all of the gen- 
eral social movements of the day. Since 
the organization of the National Asso- 


se) 


ciation for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis the chief emphasis has been 
laid upon the educational aspects of its 
task. In order to accomplish the objects 
before it, the national association has 
furthered in every way possible the 
formation of state and local organiza- 
tions which should be affiliated with and 


which should have for their aim the’ 


fight against the disease in their particu- 
lar communities. The response has been 
enthusiastic. There are already in ac- 
tive operation fourteen state associations 
with possibly a dozen more in process 
of organization. Certain of these state 
organizations are working with splendid 
energy and success. 

The formation of local committees 
and associations has been so rapid that 
there are now about fifty in active oper- 
ation in the country with new ones con- 
stantly organizing. In nearly all of the 
societies mentioned the educational task 
is held in the foreground and as a con- 
sequence the enlightenment of the pop- 
ulation in certain states is progressing 
rapidly. Probably the most useful sin- 
gle factor in this educational campaign 
has been the series of tuberculosis ex- 
hibitions which was inaugurated in No- 
vember last in New York city. The 
material gathered at that time by the 
national association and the Tuberculosis 
Committee of the Charity Organization 
Society of New York was placed on a 
permanent foundation under the charge 
of the national association and has been 
sent successively to eleven other centers 
of the east and middle west. The ag- 
gregate attendance at these exhibitions 
has been about 250,000. 

As the series progresses experience 
teaches much as to methods of promot- 
ing the efficiency of the exhibitions. They 
have been held in all sorts of buildings 
from vacant stores to public museums 
and libraries and it has been shown that 
a situation in the crowded business por- 
tion of any city is the most favorable 
for a large attendance. 

Milwaukee must be given the palm for 
achievements thus far reached; for with 
a population of about 300,000 the en- 
ergetic committee in that city was able 
to secure an attendance in the course of 
a fortnight of 54,000. 
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The results of these exhibitions, re- 
inforced by the public meetings and ad- 


_dresses which have accompanied them, 


are so extensive as to be difficult to trace. 
Movements for organized work, for the 
establishment of dispensaries and sana- 
toria, and for educational measures of 
every sort have received a_ stimulus 
which insures their success. 

The definite plans for the future of 
the exhibition of the national association 
already cover the year to come and the 
territory in prospect reaches as far south 
as the City of Mexico. 

Independent exhibitions are _ being 
formed by the states of Illinois and New 
Jersey and will be in operation during 
the coming autumn. Local exhibitions 
have been employed during the past year 
by the New York committee as well as 
by the Boston association with marked 
success in those two cities. 

Of the more general plans of the na- 
tional association attention should be 
called particularly to the established co- 
operation with the Y. M. C. A. by which 
the physical education departments of 
that body are working hand in hand 
with the national association in the cam- 
paign. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has also joined in the effort to bring 
the simple facts with regard to the dis- 
ease before its constituent bodies, and 
the American Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has recently formally adopted the 
subject of tuberculosis and its prevention 
as one of its chief objects of work for 
the immediate future. 

Encouraging assistance has also been 
brought to the cause by the active parti- 
cipation in the campaign of the national 
government. In December last, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the National 
Association, President Roosevelt issued 
an executive order appointing a com- 
mission of inquiry as to the prevalence 
of tuberculosis in government offices and 
workshops. Following the report of 
that commission the president issued a 


second order in February directing that _ 


the head of each executive depart- 
ment cause to be printed and transmitted 
to all federal buildings under his control, 
rules prepared by the commission cal- 


culated to prevent the spread of tubercu- | 
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losis in such places. Compliance with 
these rules is made a condition of 
continuance in the public service and 
provision is made for the examination 
of suspected persons. The far-reaching 
importance of this order may be realized 
by considering the post-office depart- 
ment alone through which the informa- 
tion permeates to every corner of the 
United States. 

Much interest is being taken in the 
International Congress on Tuberculosis 
which will meet in Washington in 1908. 
A committee of the national association, 
under whose auspices the congress will 
be held, is already actively at work with 
the preliminary arrangements for that 
gathering, which will draw the leading 
workers in the tuberculosis crusade, both 
medical and lay, from all parts of the 
civilized world. 

In a word, the response of the Ameri- 
can people to the call of the national as- 
sociation has been so characteristically 
enthusiastic that the task seems likely 
to be rather one of wise guidance than 
of persistent and difficult stimulation. 


The Work of New York’s 
Tenement House 


Department 
Emily Wayland Dinwiddie 


The recent report of the New York 
city Tenement House Department’ is 
too valuable a social document to re- 
main buried among the official data in 
the City Record. No division of New 
York’s municipal government more di- 
rectly affects the welfare of the work- 
ing classes, and few city statistics have 
a greater interest to social workers. 

The department has the supervision of 
about 85,000 completed tenement houses 
and in addition has the duty of over- 
seeing the construction of all new tene- 
ment buildings in the city. 

The fear expressed by opponents and 
a few doubtful supporters of the tene- 
ment house law that its effect might be 
to check building operations, has been 

1City Record, Aug. 8, 1906. Report of the Tene- 


ment House Department from Jan. 1, 1904 to 
Dec. 31, 1905. 


proved groundless by an unprecedented 
and overwhelming rush of new building. 
The report shows that in 1904 plans 
were filed for a little over 3,000 new 
tenement houses; in 1905 for nearly 
6,000, which is more than have grown 
up in the city of Philadelphia during its 
entire existence. In 1905 the new build- 
ings for which plans were filed in the 
borough of Manhattan alone—about 
one-fourth of the total number—were to 
contain, when completed, accommoda- 
tions for more than 36,000 families. 
The greatest number of new tenement 
houses in both 1904 and 1905 are in the 
Borough of Brooklyn. The most com- 
mon type is three stories in height and 
contains but two apartments on a floor, 
which will be a surprise to those fami- 
liar with building conditions only in 
Manhattan, where the six-story sky 
scraper with four families to a floor 


’ is shown to be the favorite. 


It is an interesting fact that eighty- 
eight per cent of the plans include a 
private bath for each family, four per 
cent a private bath for some of the apart- 
ments but not all, while only eight per 
cent have no private baths. The re- 
quirement of the law that each apart- 
ment in a new tenement house shall have 
a toilet room within the apartment has 
greatly increased the provision of baths, 
which under present conditions involves 
little additional expense. The day is 
passing of such blocks as that shown by 
a card board model in the Tenement 
House Exhibition of 1900, which housed 
2,781 persons and had not a single bath. 
New tenements and new tenements with 
baths are going up not only in the out- 
lying districts, but also to replace the 
old rookeries in the built up sections. 

The desire of tenement dwellers for 
improved surroundings is shown by the 
103,000 complaints received by the de- 
partment in 1904 and 1905. Letters such 
as the following still form a consider- 
able part of the mail received by the 
department: 


Dear Sir.— 


Would like yeu to call at as it is 
in a very bad order and Mrs. D. is living in 
their five years and was never cleaned. 


And 
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‘Too the Board: 


Dear Sir.—Please and call at where 
the the small poakes wear lat Spring the 
houses and hall are in a feareh condison and 
the sinkes the odor from them are verry 
bad and if not seet to i fear you will hav 
the same kase soon again Pleas and inves- 
tagat the rooms as thire are 7 & 8 children 
in too rooms which i think is grat shame 
See fo youself a the housekeeper sade she 
will not let the Board of Heath inter in her 
house keeping. 

I trust in you for relafe as soon as you get 
this be shure not to belive her you will bee 
to you neas in water in th halls. 

Let me see I will not hav to spake of this 
any moor. 


The fear of the landlord is reflected 
in the fact that seventy-four per cent of 
the complaints are anonymous, and in a 
large proportion of those signed the 
names are fictitious. 

Space permits the citing of only a 
few of the many items included in the 
work accomplished under the orders of 
the department as shown by dismissed 
violations. Great progress has been 
made in giving protection against fire. 
The report shows that in ‘two years 
14,000 houses have been supplied with 
fire escapes and in 9,000 cases wood 
floors of old fire escapes have been re- 
placed with iron. 

Equally necessary improvements have 
been brought about by the removal of 
28,000 accumulations of filth and rub- 
bish from apartments, halls, cellars, 
yards, etc., and by the repairing or re- 
placing of 26,000 defective plumbing 
pipes. The keeping of animals has been 
discontinued by order of the department 
in nearly 400 cases. One by one, the 
pig in the cellar, the goats in the mac- 
caroni factory, the horse in a basement 
living room, the chickens cooped up un- 
der the kitchen sink and washtubs, and 
the foul stables in crowded tenement 
yards have been disappearing. 

Great benefit to the tenement popula- 
tion undoubtedly results from the light- 
ing and ventilating of 4,000 dark in- 
terior rooms. The removal and replac- 
ing with proper accommodations of 
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2,000 school sinks and privies is a 
marked permanent improvement. But 
it is to be regretted that by far the great- 
er number of dark rooms and_ school 
sinks found in the city still remain. The 
first report of the Tenement House 
Department recorded the existence of 
nearly 362,000 dark interior rooms in 
the city. Of these, as far as can be as- 
certained from the reports of the depart- 
ment, about 357,000 still remained on 
January 1, 1906. The summary report 
of the Department for the first quarter 
of 1906, published in the City Record of 
June 30, 1906, shows that 1031 interior 
rooms have been provided with windows 
in these three months. This is an im- - 
provement on former progress; but, nev- 
ertheless, at this rate, it will be over 
eighty-six years before the work of light- 
ing the interior rooms is completed. 
As the report consists of statistical 
tables it fails to chronicle many import- — 
ant occurrences in the Tenement House 
Department; but no summary of the his- 
tory of the department within the past 
two years would be complete without 
mention of the appointment in that per- 
iod of Edmond J. Butler, well known 
in Catholic charities, to succeed T. C. T. 
Crain, and the selection*by Mr. Butler 
of an able and efficient first deputy com- 
missioner in Harry G. Darwin, who was 
chief inspector of the old building bureau 
in Brooklyn, Queens and Richmond, and 
later superintendent in the executive bu- 
reau of the department during its first 
organization. Under Mr. Butler and 
Mr. Darwin an improvement in the per- 
sonnel of the department’s working 
force has been brought about by the re- 
moval of the incompetent among their 
subordinates, and the appointment of 
honest workers to fill their places. In 
Brooklyn also the second deputy com- 
missioner, William Brennan was dis- 
missed by Mr. Butler after an adminis- 
tration conspicuous for laxity and non- 
enforcement of the law. Greater activ- 


ity has been shown by his successor, 
John McKeown. 


Working Hours of Women in Factories 
Mary Van Rleeck 


Do you Know that there are 


More than 130,000 women working 


in more than 


39,000 factories in New York City? 


Do you realize that 


Many of them stand all day at work, 

Many operate dangerous machines, 

Many work in air laden with steam or dusty fibre, 
Many work in dark, dirty, ill-wentilated rooms, 
All work at a high pressure of speed? 


The Law Forbids 


1. Their worKing more than 6O hours in a week, and 
2. Between 9 P.M. and 6 P. M. 


The second provision awaits judicial decision as to its 


constitutionality. 


Should this provision be held unconstitutional 
Women may be employed all day and all night, 
any hours less than 6O a week. 


The best factories prove the possibilities for all. 
Are you interested in bringing the worst up to the level 


of the best? 


It may come as a surprise to many 
people to know that New York state 
forbids by law the employment of 
women more than sixty hours in a week 
in factories. Ten hours make a long 
day spent in watching and feeding a 
needle which sets 4,000 stitches a min- 
ute; or treading in standing position the 
pedals of an ironing machine. It would 
seem that the limit of physical exhaus- 
tion must be potent before the limit of 
the ten hours law were reached. Yet 
long as is the day prescribed as the max- 
imum, the limit of the law is exceeded 
in numerous instances and in many 
trades—so that it is by no means un- 
common to find young girls in the fac- 
tories of New York working twelve, 
thirteen, even fourteen hours in a day. 
This demands a reckoning of causes and 
results showing not only the necessity 
for the legal protection of working 
women but the qualities which make ef- 
fective the provisions of the law. Facts 
which guide such study are not far to 
seek—for violations of the law are nu- 
merous—and each is an index of pres- 
_ 1The working hours of women in factories was the 
subject of one of the College Settlements’ association 
fellowship investigations in New York city in 1905 and 
1906. For this purpose, the Association of Neighbor- 
hood Workers organized a committee of representa- 
tives of eighteen settlements with the Smith college 
fellow as chairman. Through this committee, facts 
were gathered from working girls’ clubs in the settle- 
ment. Valuable aid was also given by Mrs. O’Connell, 
superintendent of the Alliance Employment Bureau, 


the Association of Working Girls’ Clubs, the Womans’ 
Trade Union League and the Consumers’ League. 


8) 


ent conditions and a comment upon 
action necessary for betterment. 


Working There is a bindery in New 
Seventy-eight York city where the leaves 
’ of a magazine are put to- 
gether. One of the girls employed there 
is a member of a club which holds meet- 
ings once a week. Noting the girl’s con- 
tinued absence, the leader of the club 
investigated and sent the following re- 
port to an organization interested in 
factory conditions: 

They begin work at eight in the morning, 

They do not stop working until ten 
o’clock at night. 

They have a half-hour for dinner and a 
half-hour for supper, 

Thirteen hours a day—seventy-eight hours 
a week, 

Wages—$6.00 a week. 

They would “probably” be discharged if 
they refused to work overtime. 

On the back of the report were these 
words: “girl is at home—tired out—has 
a bad cough. She used to work over- 
time only one or two weeks in a month, 
but since another publication has been 
undertaken, overtime is constant.” She 
was planning to go back to work as soon 
as the cough was “a little better.” The 
family were dependent upon her wages. 
She “couldn’t afford to give up her 
place.” 

The story is brief in the telling but 
long and burdensome in the _ living. 
Seventy-eight hours are eighteen hours 
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longer than sixty, and the sixty hours 
law is twenty years old. Yet in Decem- 
ber, 1905, the Factory Department 


writes: 

Yours of the 18th instant, calling my at- 
tention to violations of the sixty hour a 
week law is received. * * * It is impos- 
sible to even estimate the number of offend- 
ers, but I would place them between 5,000 
and 10,000 in this city. 


In a paper-box factory in New York 
city a girl operates the cutting machine. 
To keep one’s hands clear of the stroke 
of the knife requires constant watchful- 
ness; yet no protection is provided. The 
guard which was invented to prevent ac- 
cidents limits the output by one-half, and 
if this girl did not remove it she would 
lose her position because she would be 
too slow to make her machine profitable 
to her employer. During the rush sea- 
son, which lasts several months, this girl 
and all the others in the factory (they 
number three to four hundred) work 
from 7:45 in the morning until 8 at 
night, with a half hour for lunch and 
no time for supper. This continues 
every day in the week except Sat- 
urday, when they stop at 4:30 in 
order that the most poorly paid girls 
(who earn $2.50 a week) may have time 
to clean the machinery. They frequently 
work on Sunday, making a total of more 
than seventy hours a week. To the 
question, “Would you be discharged if 
you refused to work overtime?” the an- 
swer was, “Yes.” The danger to this 
girl from a working day of nearly twelve 
hours lasting through several months is 
manifest. 


Yet this employer has not 
been prosecuted for violat- 
ing the sixty hours law. 

Very few employers have been suc- 
cessfully prosecuted; for in the words 
of a former commissioner of labor “to 
establish a violation of the statute re- 
stricting the hours of labor for females 
and children is surrounded by many dif- 
ficulties. The testimony of one or more 
persons who have been so employed in 
violation of law is necessary in order to 
obtain a conviction. Any person who 
furnishes such information is immediate- 
ly subject to the loss of employment.” 

A violation is not proved until one has 


Difficulties in 
Prosecuting 
Employers. 


firmly established the number of hours 
worked every one of the six days of the 
week and their combined total. Each 
day’s work may be done at any time be- 
tween six in the morning and nine at 
night—a period defined by the law which 
forbids the employment of women in 
factories between.g P. M. and 6 A. M. 
Within this fifteen hour period may be 
placed at any time (to the utter con- 
fusion of the business of inspection) a 
working day ten hours in length, or (to 
the further confusion of inspectors) 
longer than ten hours—if the last day 
of the week be shortened. By this pro- 
viso the ten hours law is practically 
nullified. The total sixty may be made 
of any variety of hours scattered through 
the six days, placed at any time within 
the fifteen hour period between 6 
A. M. and .9 P.M. -+Violations 
obviously cannot be proved by inspec- 
tion. Enforcement is made to depend 
upon the complaint of workers, who in 
the great majority of cases know noth- 
ing of the law and whose complaint 
would mean loss of employment. 


Decisions Something besides the 
Against the sixty hours law is in- 
Workers. 


volved in the story of the 
paper-box makers. Not long ago the 
Court of Appeals of New York rendered 
a decision in the case of a girl whose 
hand was caught in the wheels of a dan- 
gerous machine and so mangled that it 
was necessary to cut off her arm at the 
shoulder. The accident was directly due 
to a violation by the employer of the 
statute which requires safety guards on 
this machinery. The highest court of 
New York reversed the verdict for dam- 
ages granted by a lower court and dis- 
missed the girl’s case on the ground 
that her constitutional freedom of con- 
tract gave her the right to assume 
all risk of operating unguarded machin- 
ery—so that her act of keeping at work 
under these conditions really constituted 
a contract with her employer to waive 
all claims for resulting damages.t . Such 
decisions make one despair of relief for 
cases like that of the paper box maker, 
lest (in spite of the fact that she would 
be discharged if she refused to work 


1Geo. W. Alger—Some Hquivocal Rights of 
Labor—Atlantic Monthly, March, °06. 
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overtime) it be maintained that she has 
made a free contract and has the “right” 
to assume all risks to life, limb and 
health, involved in a seventy hours’ 
working week, and the legal liability for 
an unguarded machine. 

Last January a theatrical company 
ordered costumes to be made by a 
dress-maker in the shortest possible 
time. Through the week the girls who 
were filling the order did not leave the 
work-room until eight or nine at night 
but when Saturday morning came the 
costumes were still far from finished. 
Work began at eight o’clock; at noon 
the girls took their usual half hour for 
lunch; when evening came they were 
given only a few minutes for supper, 
hastily eaten while sewing. At mid- 
night the mother of one of the girls 
went to the shop to see whether her 
daughter was still there. She was told 
to go home; that the girls must stay 
until the order was finished. It was not 
until half-past two Sunday morning that 
they left the work-room after a “day’s” 
work of eighteen hours. When it was 
suggested to one of them that she find 
a position with another firm, she replied 
that, while she knew that other places 
treated you less “like a slave,” the hours 
were like this everywhere in her trade,— 
that a girl never knew when she would 
be “laid off” one day, and forced to work 
day and night the next. 

In the making of these actresses’ cos- 
tumes there were at least two violations 
of the law—work was done on Sunday, 


‘and women were employed after nine 


oclock at night. It is concerning such 
violations as this that Commissioner 
Sherman in his report dated January 3, 
1906, said: “The provision prohibiting 
night work is openly violated especially 
in the employment of women over 
twenty-one, and the department has fear- 
ed to test this particular prohibition be- 
cause it is so closely joined with the 
prohibition of night work by male and 
female minors, that in case of an ad- 
verse decision, both prohibitions might 
be held to fall together.” Turning to the 
“Summary of Prosecutions” in the same 
report we find these figures: Charge IV. 
Illegal employment of women and min- 


ors. Employing minors or women after 
9 P. M. 

Motal number OL Cases, wo. vs cact ete ie cre 2 
Acquitted) ors discharsed.c. wee es oo 1 
Convicted and sentence suspended..... 1 


Convicted-and “fined <0 vec. sciitaene toe , 
That the provision was “openly vio- 
lated” and that there were no employers 
“convicted and fined” speaks volumes 
for the success which New York state 
has so far achieved in protecting 230,000 
factory women against night-work. 
It is widely known that in 
New York women are em- 
ployed in binderies which 
make a regular practice of all-night 
work. Such violations are easy to dis- 
cover; a single visit from an inspector 
after nine o’clock at night is sufficient. 
At the time of writing the 1906 re- 
port, no case had ever been carried to 
the New York Court of Appeals for 
decision as to the constitutionality of this 
statute. But in the spring of 1906 two 
cases of all-night employment of women 
in binderies were brought before the 
Court of Special Sessions in New York 


All Night 
Work in 
Binderies. 


‘city. They were appealed on the ground 


that the law is unconstitutional, and will 
probably be reached in October by the 
appellate division. 

Following the appeal of these cases a 
report of a bindery in which similar con- 
ditions existed was sent to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. It came directly from 
one of the women employed in the fac- 
tory. Here is the report: 

They work overtime “all the year around.” 

They begin work at 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

They do not stop work until 11 or 12 
o’clock at night. 

On Saturday they work until 9.30. 

They have a half-hour for lunch and a 
half-hour for supper. 

They work overtime four days in the week 
—stopping at 5.30 two days. 

They would be discharged if they refused 
to work overtime. 

Accompanying the report was a note 
saying “In this bindery they are going 
to work next Friday night until 4 A. M.” 

An inspector went to the factory and 
the foreman was arrested. He was con- 
victed and sentence suspended pend- 
ing the decision of the Court of Appeals 
as to the constitutionality of the law vio- 
lated. He declared the intention of the 
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firm to continue their system of hours, 
confident that the statute will be held un- 
constitutional. Here we have an example 
of the attitude of many manufacturers. 
It is also a foretaste of the results which 
would follow an adverse decision. 

Technically, these cases involve only 
that section of the labor law which for- 
bids the employment of women after 
nine o’clock at night or before six o’clock 
in the morning; and that section only 
in its application to women over twen- 
ty-one years of age. Practically, how- 
ever, an adverse decision would have 
serious consequences for women under 
21,—such an age test being impossible 
to apply. 

So much is involved in this decision 
that it is worth while dwelling upon the 
subject, pointing out some of the cases 
where the absence of the law would be 
very seriously felt. 

In a laundry which forms part of a 
certain factory in New York city there 
are several machines used for ironing 
white coats such as are worn by barbers. 
The machine consists of two rollers— 
one the ironing board and the other, 
heated by a row of gas jets within, serv- 
ing as the iron. Each of these rollers 
is connected with its own pedal. The 
girls stand on small platforms, from 
which they step first upon one 
pedal with the right foot and then 
upon the other pedal with the left 
foot—pressing heavily in order to iron 
smoothly. One cent is the price paid 
for each coat ironed. Many hundred 
times between morning and evening 
must each girl tread her pedals in order 
to grind out her wage for the day. To 
stand all day at work, according to the 
testimony of physicians, involves great 
danger to the health of women. What 
then must be the danger from this con- 
stant treading, in a room where the air 
is laden with steam? If the law regulat- 
ing the hours of work for these women 
should be declared unconstitutional, a 
rush order from a barber for a fresh 
supply of white coats might result in 
forcing them to tread their pedals four- 
teen or fifteen hours a day, or all night 
long, without rendering their employer 
liable to prosecution. 

This laundry does work for its own 


factory exclusively. The laundries 
which do “custom work” are notorious 
for long and irregular hours, many of 
them claiming that work must be fin- 
ished regardless whether women lift and 
sort heavy wet clothes in a steam-filled 
atmosphere all day and a large part of 
the night. In view of this claim, interest 
attaches to the recent testimony of a 
laundry owner, who told a member of 
the Woman’s Trade Union League that 
until last spring he had “been obliged” 
to work his employes overtime. But 
after a forceful visit from the factory 
inspector he decided to install new ma- 
chinery in his laundry at an expense of 
$2,000. Since then he has found it en- | 
tirely feasible to finish his orders within 
the limit of hours allowed by the law, 
thus proving the possibility of securing a 


reasonably short workday in_ the 
most irregular of trades. It was, 
however, the visit of the factory 


inspector, backed by the sixty hours’ 
law, which brought about this re- 
sult. The path of least resistance for 
employers is apt to be the course of 
longer hours for employes. Without the 
law, women factory workers would have 
no protection against the demands of an 
unscrupulous “boss.” 


Some Types ~tanding just outside the 
of Factory door of a factory where 
Employes. : : A 
twine is manufactured, one 
day at noon we watched the women 
come out. Pale, narrow-chested, from 
head to foot they were covered with 
fibrous dust. Out from the dark 
hall-way they hurried into the light 
street. They were types of factory 
workers—pale, haggard feeders of 
machines—like those described in the 
early days of a century past in England. 
The air within the factory was oppres- 
sive and dust-filled. Although the ma- 
chines were motionless the fibre of hemp 
gathered rapidly on our clothing. It 
must rest heavily in the lungs of women 
who bend over rushing, whirring ma- 
chines ten hours a day without fresh air 
and exercise. Our balls of twine are 
dearly bought. To annul the law would 
subject these women to the possibility of 
being obliged to work unlimited hours 
in rooms where even the windows are 
covered with thick fibrous dust. 
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Watch the Bowery at the close of any 
working day if you would gain some 
conception of the number of individuals 
involved in this question of regulating 
women’s hours of work. Thousands of 
women hasten through the street en- 
trances of the factories and are carried 
by the crowd south along the Bowery, 
dividing at the cross streets to pass west 
and east into the tenement districts 
wherein human lives are almost past 
counting. Small wonder that the proces- 
sion is a long and a dense one—for 
there are more than 130,000 women em- 
ployed in factories in New York city— 
somewhat more than half the number 
employed in all the factories in the state. 
A large proportion are between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-one. Should we 
attempt to establish twenty-one as the 
age limit beyond which the hours of 
work were unregulated by law, these 
younger women through fierceness of 
competition would be compelled to dis- 
guise their age. Then we should have 
a provision of law so difficult to enforce 
that it might truthfully be said of us 
that, as soon as the sixteenth birth- 
day is reached, we withdraw all protec- 
tion, and make it possible for employers 
to keep women and young girls at work 
any number of hours during the day, 
and dismiss them at any hour at night. 


evils of Lne- evils of a non-enforceé- 

Non-Enforce- ment of this law bear very 

ment of Law. heavily upon New York 
‘city both because of the large number 
of women workers employed there, and 
because factory life is interwoven with 
conditions of living in a large and dense- 
ly populated city. Many factories are as 
‘badly built, as dark, unsanitary and un- 
wholesome, as the worst tenement. More 
is the pity that in so many cases the same 
individuals should live in the one and 
work in the other! 

Last winter a young girl scarcely six- 
teen years old was receiving regular 
treatment from a tuberculosis clinic in 
one of the New York hospitals. She 
had been sent away to a sanatorium and 
had returned with a fair chance of re- 
covery. Missing her from the clinic, the 
nurses investigated and found her work- 
ing eleven to twelve hours a day in a 


lithographing house. Each day was 
striking a larger fraction away from her 
chance of cure. The manufacturer was 
receiving contributions by no means in- 
tended for him. He was using up 
strength for which contributors to the 
sanatorium had given money with a very 
different object in view. He was doing 
more than that, he was robbing the girl 
of the health which was her one chance 
in life. She kept at work because,— 
what need to repeat the reason? It is 
the story of thousands of tenement 
households. There are many such fac- 
tory girls, upon whom physicians pro- 
nounce the verdict of death in a few 
months if their work be not changed im- 
mediately. The next morning they are 
in their usual places, for ““There’s no use 
thinkin’ about what the doctor says. We’d 
all starve if I stopped working now.” 
Back of factory conditions are homes 
with poor nutrition, dark rooms, im- 
pure air, dense crowding. And in 
many factories where women work 
are the same conditions—overcrowd- 
ing, impure air, bad light. Added 
to these is the strain of work. Machines 
are run by steam or electricity; their 
speed cannot be regulated by the. oper- 
ator; she can shut off the power and 
stop her machine—but only in case 
of necessity; for she is paid by 
the piece and the amount of her 
bread and butter and that of at 
least some member of her family 
is in direct proportion to the number of 
pieces which she feeds into her machine. 
“A. factory act,” says a critic of the 
English law, “is not something ‘given 
away, like coals or blankets at Christ- 
mas time. It represents, rightly under- 
stood, the reasoned effort of the best 
sense of the community to raise its in- 
dustrial and social life to a higher 
plane.” In raising the standard of in- 
dustrial life, to whitewash factory walls 
and open work room windows is as much 
the concern of the whole community as 
letting in sunlight into “dark-rooms” 
of tenements. And the factory act pro- 
viding for the first is as far removed 
from class legislation as the building 
law which applies to the second. All 
legislation which tends to make bad con- 
ditions unprofitable, and good conditions 
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increasingly rich in returns is a valuable 
factor in raising the social level, not of 
industrial classes only, but of the whole 
community; for “there is no hope of 
making moral conduct general until such 
legal and social conditions are created 
that he who follows a high ideal of 
justice in business dealings can hope for 
a fair degree of business success.” 

To the community a worn-out worker 
is an economic loss. So is the man who, 
by wearing out the community’s work- 
ers, underbids his competitors and drags 
down the whole standard of trade con- 
ditions. To leave them to the latssez- 
faire method is to follow a course well- 
tried with never an instance of success. 
We are ready for a wiser method. 


We have more than five 
million women in industry 
in the United States and 
they are multiplying year by year. Yet 
we have no settled policy to guide their 
welfare. The voices of the judges in 
several states ring out in decisions so 
conflicting as to involve the student of 
American factory legislation in a mist of 
doubt. In Illinois the Supreme Court 
said that the state has no right to es- 
tablish a maximum for the hours of 
women’s employment in factories. After 
that, some employers in that state kept 
women working during the night, send- 
ing young girls home through the streets 
at three and four o’clock in the morning 
in the city of Chicago. Others took ad- 
vantage of their freedom of contract and 
lengthened their working day until they 
met an unexpected limitation of time 
through the fainting of several em- 
ployes. In Massachusetts the Supreme 
Court said, “A statute prohibiting the 
employment of all persons under the age 
of eighteen and of all women laboring 
in any manufacturing establishment 
more than sixty hours per week, violates 
no contract of the commonwealth im- 
plied in the granting of a charter to a 
manufacturing company, nor any right 
reserved under the constitution to any 
individual citizen, and may be maintained 
as a health or police regulation.” This 
was in 1876. Only the other day the 
Supreme Court of Oregon held consti- 
tutional the law defining ten hours as 


Conflicting 
Court 
Decisions. 


the maximum working day for women 
in factories. 

These two decisions, one dated 
1876 and the other 1906, are rein- 
forced by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon the 
Utah eight hours’ law, holding that “the 
fact that both parties are of full age 
and competent to contract does not nec- 
essarily deprive the state of the power 
to interfere where the parties do not 
stand upon an equality or where the 
public health demands that one party to 
the contract shall be protected against 
himself.” Following this opinion came 
the decision of the same court in 1905 
upon the ten hours’ law for bakers in 
New York. This law was held uncon- 
stitutional, but the decision just quoted 
was not thereby reversed. With four 
out of nine judges dissenting, the court 
held that the work of these men who 
bake through long hours in the under- 
ground caves of the lower East Side of 
New York city is not unhealthful 
enough, or dangerous enough, to demand 
restriction of hours for the men so em- 
ployed. The right of the state to legis- 
late where the necessary degree of 
danger or unhealthfulness exists, was 
not challenged. 

To this list will soon be added the 
decision of the Supreme Court of New 
York in the appellate division. Will it 
follow the disastrous and lonely decision 
of Illinois? Or will it hold, with Mas- 
sachusetts, Nebraska, Washington and 
Oregon, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States, that freedom of contract 
is not violated when the state extends 
legal protection where (by reason of 
economic inequality) the contract is not 
free, or where public health and public 
morals demand legislative restriction? 

Attorney General Mayer’ says: 

New York, in view of her lead in the econ- 
omic world, should lead the other states 
in this humane legislation, and her courts 
should at least be abreast of those of other 
states in guarding and protecting this class 
of her citizens by maintaining the constitu- 
tionality of these statutes. We insist that 
it is perfectly constitutional to limit and re- 


strict the hours of labor of women in manu- 
facturing establishments, because of the ef- 


1Brief submitted to Court of Special Sessions 
in The People v. Williams, New York City. 
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fect of such employment upon this class of 
our citizens, because of their greater physi- 
cal weakness, and the necessary and conse- 
quent effect upon the well-being of society. 
Second, because the character of the em- 
ployment differs distinctly from that of do- 
mestic service or in mercantile establish- 
ments, and because of the character of such 
employment, it is within the police power 
of the state to exclude from employment 
therein, or limit the hours of labor therein 
by women or children. 


In these statements is contained the 
attorney general’s answer to the two ar- 
guments frequently raised against fac- 
tory legislation for women, that it draws 
a distinction between men and women, 
and that the law which applies to women 
employed in factories does not extend 
to women employed in other occupations. 
In both cases the distinction does not 
follow the law; the distinction is rather 
the cause of the law. Men and women 
are differently organized, and occupa- 
tions are not like one another. Out of 
the different needs grow different laws. 
The justification for such laws lies in 
their necessity as health or police regu- 
lations. 


An employer in a_ book- 
binding establishment 
made the statement last 
winter that he never kept his women 
workers over time. He stated that years, 
of experience had proved to him that 
work was not so well done when the 
workers were tired, and if kept over 
time they lost much of their skill the 
next day through fatigue. The state- 
ment raises a point not touched upon in 
the legal aspect of the case, but of great 


Short Hours 
and Efficient 
Labor. 


practical importance in the problem 
of labor conditions, namely the 
question whether a_ decrease’ in 


length of the working day involves 
a corresponding decrease in output. 
A test of this question was recently 
made in the construction of two 
sister battleships, the Connecticut at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard and the Louisiana 
at the Newport News Company’s yard. 
“In the private yard,’ says the New 
Says the New York Labor Bulletin 
(June, 1905): 

In the private yard the men work ten 


hours a day, and in the government yard 
only eight hours a day. Nevertheless the 


government employes, with their short work- 
day but intelligent and efficient application, 
were able to make as rapid progress as the 
workmen who labored two hours a day 
longer. 


The same Bulletin states another 
instance of a_ successfully shortened 
work-day. In 1893 the Salford Iron 


Works of Mather and Platt at Manches- 
ter, England, established the eight hour 
day. Owing to keen competition both 
in home and in foreign markets, the ex- 
periment was keenly watched by the firm 
and the conclusion that the labor cost did 
not increase in consequence of reduction 
in the working hours, was based on a 
thoroughly accurate and careful investi- 
gation. Eleven years later in a letter 
dated May 24, 1904, the firm wrote: 


Our experience since the first year in 
which it (the eight hour system) was tried 
has fully borne out the conclusions then ar- 
rived at and we are fully satisfied that as 
regards the comparison between eight and 
nine hours per day the balance of advantage 
is in favor of the shorter period. 


It is at least conceivable that shorter 
hours may mean more efficient labor, 
less “spoiled work,” and an equal output. 
Instances which support such a conclu- 
sion may be multiplied, and facts are not 
lacking which point to the possibility 
that legislative action based primarily on 
the necessity for health or police regu- 
lation may represent an industrial gain. 

They are unnecessarily tired out and 
overworked—many hundreds of the 230,- 
000 women and young girls in factories 
in New York state. They cannot indi- 
vidually protect themselves, and_ they 
have not yet succeeded in gathering to- 
gether in large numbers for protection 
by collective action. 

“We who live by our fingers,” said one 
of them, “are too tired mentally and 
physically to understand the principle of 
a thing. We have to hold on to a penny 
till the eagle squeals. If a better con- 
dition means less wages for a week, we 
don’t want it; we might want it if we 
knew what it would mean for more than 
a week.” It is not true that these fac- 
tory women are free to contract. When 
one side can say to the other, “Work on 
these terms or lose your job,” “Work 
or starve,” the contract is not free. 
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Glance for a moment at 
some brief outlines of 
hours, typical of the rush 
seasons in many trades. A laundry 
which has fifteen branch stores, made up 
the time lost because of a legal holiday 


by working according to this schedule: 
Monday, Holiday. 


Rush 
Season 
Hours. 


a.m. p.m. for lunch. 
TMUCSAAYi jee. «:: 7.30. 9.80 . % hr.=13% hrs. 
§ none for supper. 

Wednesday ee “ “ce “e 
Thursday “ “ee “e ee 
Friday “ce ce “ce “ 
Saturday “e “e “e ee 

OLA CMAME DS CLAY Gino ast ste loqaloleiebe rere eke 66% hrs. 


or 1614 hrs. above the legal limit for 5 days. 

(1) A candy factory during its rush sea- 
son last winter kept its women employes at 
work from 7.15 a. m. to 7.45 p. m., with one- 
half hour for dinner and no time for supper 
twelve hours a day, five days in the week. 
On Saturday they worked until 6.45 p. m., 
eleven hours,—seventy-one hours in the 
week. 

(2) In a factory where brass bedsteads 
are made, the hours last winter were from 
7 a. m., until twenty minutes of nine p. m., 
with forty minutes for dinner and no time 
for supper, thirteen hours a day for five 
days in the week. On Saturday they stop- 
ped at twenty minutes before four. On Sun- 
day they worked a half-day, making a total 
of more than seventy-five hours a week. 

(3) A laundry works from 7 a. m. until 
8.30 p. m., with an hour for dinner, four 
days in the week. The other two days work 
stops at six,—seventy hours a week. A foot- 
note on a report concerning it reads, “Do 
not stop for supper. Girls eat while work- 
ing. This girl stands all day, she is a 
folder.” 

(4) A factory for the preparation of table 
delicacies works from 7.30 a. m., until 9 
p. m., five days in the week, with an hour for 
dinner, one-half hour for supper. Saturday 
until 5.30—sixty-nine hours a week. 

(5) A book bindery works from 7.45 a. m. 
until 9 p. m. with three-quarters of an hour 
for dinner and one-half an hour for supper— 
a thirteen hour day. The girl whose work 
was “knocking up for the Dexter’ (stooping 
down and taking the leaves from the folding 
machine at a rate of speed entirely beyond 
her control) tired out by the long day, told 
the forelady that she could not work over- 
time the next day. She was immediately 
discharged. 

(6) In a brass foundry the women work- 
ed from 8 a. m. until 9 p. m., with one-half 
hour for dinner and one-half hour for sup- 
per—every day but Saturday when they stop 
at 4.830—twelve hours a day for five days— 
sixty-eight hours a week. 

(7) In a cigar factory the women work 
from 7 a. m. until 7 p. m., and on Saturday 
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until 5 o’clock. The workers live in the 
neighborhood. Promptly at twelve they 
rush from the factory for dinner, return- 
ing to work in fifteen minutes or less. They 
are piece workers,—and they must lose no 
time or their wages will be very small. 
Their week in rush seasons is nearly sev- 
enty hours long. 


(8) The makers of misses’ and children’s 
fine dresses work during the rush season 
from 8 a. m. until 9 p. m. with three-quarters 
of an hour for dinner and one-half an hour 
for supper, five days in the week. Saturday 
until five, sixty-seven hours a week. Then 
they take work home, and toil until 11 o’clock 
at night. 

And the law hitherto designed to meet 
such conditions reads: 


No female shall be employed, permitted, or 
suffered to work in any factory in this state 
before six o’clock in the morning or after 
nine o’clock in the evening of any day; or 
for more than ten hours in any one day 
except to make a shorter work day on the 
last day of the week; or for more than sixty 
hours in any one week, or more hours in 
any one week than will make an average of 
ten hours per day for the whole number of 
days so worked. 

The clause which reads, “except to 
make a shorter work-day on the last day 
of the week,” practically nullifies the 
ten hours law and renders it almost 
impossible to prove violations of the 
sixty hour law. Should the clause which 
forbids night work be declared unconsti- 
tutional, we should be without instruc- 
tion as to how large a fraction of the 
sixty hour week might be worked in any 
one working day. The dressmakers re- 
ferred to, whose working day lasted 
from eight in the morning until half 
past two the next morning would then 
be within the law. 


The evil of long hours is 
physical; it is also moral; 
and in every aspect it is 
social, concerning others besides the in- 
dividual. An overworked factory girl is 
a vantage point for disease which finds 
already an all too easy access to the 
tenement population and through them 
to all other classes. A worn out factory 
worker exhausted by standing through- 
out long days—or by operating swift 
machines, is unfit to be a wife and 
mother. If we believe in laws to protect 
children who toil, we must believe in 
laws to protect them in their birthright 
of health and strength, not handicapping 


Evils 
of the 
Long Day. 
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the children of one generation by fail- 
ing to care for the health and strength 
of the generation before them. 
Overtime in the work room means no 
time for healthy pleasure or for educa- 
tion. The overworked girl who has left 
school at fourteen,—has neither time nor 
strength to fit herself for any but unskill- 
ed labor. Unskilled labor means low 
wages, and low wages plus long hours 
spell malnutrition. 

Nor do the evils end here. Another 
evil following in the same train is indi- 
cated by the third recommendation made 
by the Committee of Fifteen appointed to 
investigate the social evil. 


Whatever can be done to improve the ma- 
terial conditions of the wage-earning class, 
and especially of ycung wage-earning 
women, will be directly in line with the pur- 
pose which is here kert in view. It is a 
sad and humiliating confession to make at 
the opening of the twentieth century in one 
of the greatest centres of civilization in the 
world, that, in numerous instances, it is not 
passion or corrupt inclination, but the force 
of actual physical want, that impels young 
women along the road to ruin. 

Says Attorney General Mayer in his 
brief before quoted, 


No state in the Union has so large a num- 
ber of manufacturing establishments and 
factories as the state of New York. This 
state represents the highest development in 
this direction. These factories and work- 
shops, with their complicated machinery and 
almost slavish discipline of labor, present a 
problem unknown in economic life a genera- 
tion ago. 

New York is in a position to lead the 
Way in sane and adequate legislation for 


the protection of the women in factories, 


First, we need to discover 
the facts by investigation, 
with expert sanitary advice 
in doing away with the dirt, the dark- 
ness and the bad air of the factories,— 
expert mechanical advice in the con- 
struction of safety guards for danger- 
ous machines; expert medical advice as 
to the effect of various trades, processes 
and conditions of work upon the women 
in the factories. Knowing the facts 
we need a broad and liberal policy in 
acting upon them. The first step in 
stich a policy must be the decision as to 
the constitutionality of the law forbid- 
ding night work for women. An adverse 
decision will arrest the progress of fac- 


How New York 
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tory legislation, not only in New York 
state but in all other states as well. But 
a favorable decision will give us a foun- 
dation on which to build wise laws suf- 
ficient for factory needs. Long hours 
intensify every other evil of factory 
work—unsanitary conditions, unhealth- 
ful processes, dangerous machines. In 
regulating hours we are therefore es- 
tablishing a foundation for better con- 
ditions. 

If we are in earnest in demanding 
such regulation three things are neces- 
sary: 

1. A law prescribing a definite maxi- 
mum not to be exceeded in any day 
either “to make a shorter work day on 
Saturday” or for any other qualifying 
reason. 

2. A law defining a legal period with- 
in which the working day must fall and 
not greatly exceeding the prescribed 
maximum working day, such as from 6 
a.m., to 7 p. m., in order that night work 
may be prevented and the enforcement 
of the maximum day may be possible. 

3. The upholding of the Department 
of Labor by sufficient appropriation for 
an adequate number of inspectors, such 
appropriation to be followed by the en- 
lightened demand of the public for 
prompt enforcement by prosecution. 

The Department of Labor is proving’ 
itself worthy of public support. 

Public interest and public demands 
alike will be a help to it in the work 
which it has shown itself anxious to per- 
form. It ought not to be possible to dis- 
miss a case from the courts as the result 
of forced testimony that the women em- 
ployed in a factory found by two inspect- 
ors to be in full operation late at night 
“were holding a tea-party after working 
hours.’ 

Each year marks progress in child 
labor legislation. Shall we not use every 
effort to extend effective protection be- 
yond the age of sixteen years, and to se- 
cure wise and adequate laws for the bet- 
terment of industrial conditions for the 
increasingly large number of women and 
young girls employed in the factories 
of the state? The field is large; the 
one thing needed is an enlightened and 
active public opinion. 

1New York Labor Bulletin; June, 1906. 
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Seth Low 
New York 


It is known to your readers that a com- 
mittee, appointed at the instance of the 
New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, has recently 
been considering the general question of 
hospital administration in the city of New 
York. It was my privilege to serve upon 
this committee, and I may, perhaps, be 
permitted to emphasize what seems to 
me the most important recommendation 
urged at that time. This .was a 
recommendation in favor of uniform ac- 
counting. The committee was fortunate 
enough to be able to state at the conclu- 
sion of its work that while it had been in 
session, four of the largest hospitals in 
New York city had developed for them- 
selves a system for uniform accounting 
which could readily be made to serve as 
a standard for use by other hospitals 
with such slight modifications as circum- 
stances might require. 

In order to understand the importance 
and advantages of uniform accounting, 
it is necessary to consider first of all why 
it is desirable ; and secondly, what are the 
difficulties in obtaining it. It is desir- 
‘able from the point of view of the pos- 
pital management and it is also desirable 
from the point of view of the sustaining 
public. It is well undersood by all who 
know anything about the railroad man- 
agement of to-day in this country, as com- 
pared with the railroad management of 
even ten years ago, that it has been 
largely revolutionized through improved 
methods of book-keeping. The books of 
a great railroad are kept now in such a 
way as to show the most minute varia- 
tions in the cost even of small supplies, 
with the result that the management is 
able, in the effort to secure the greatest 
possible economy of administration, to 
concentrate its attention at one point after 
another until every possible saving is 
made. The saving in waste thus effected, 
and the economies thus brought about, 
have been a veritable triumph for the 
science of statistics. What has been done 
in the railroad world has been very large- 
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ly done, along different lines, by the best 
organized and best administered universi- 
ties; always with the result that precise 
knowledge as to details, in place of gen- 
eral knowledge as to total costs, has re- 
sulted both in increased efficiency and in 
increased economy. 

The demand for uniform accounting 
on the part of hospitals, therefore, pre- 
supposes a demand for detailed account- 
ing which shall enable both the manage- - 
ment of the hospital and the general pub- 
lic to know what it costs in every direc- 
tion to administer the hospital. The de- 
mand that this detailed accounting should 
be uniform, grows out of the belief that 
it is only by comparing the results ob- 
tained by one hospital with those obtained 
by another that any hospital management 
can be sure that its own processes are as © 
economical and efficient as they should 
be. This demand for uniform account- 
ing is based also upon the belief that those 
who contribute to a hospital are entitled 
to know that its management is keenly 
alive to the bearing of such information. 
In every charitable undertaking, as well 
as in every business, there is always a 
danger that things will get into ruts; and 
there is nothing more hostile to progres-_ 
sive improvement than this tendency. On 
the other hand, there is nothing more 
likely to prevent a business or a charity 
from getting into ruts than the knowledge 
that the same thing is being better done 
by somebody else. A system of uniform 
accounting which permits such compari- 
sons to be made is likely, therefore, to be 
of the very greatest value, not only to the 
public, but to the hospital managements. 

It was pointed out to the committee, 
while its discussions were in progress, 
that there are two difficulties in the way 
of securing such a uniform accounting 
as will be of real value. First, the ex- 
pense; and second, the fact that hos- 
pitals by reason of the character of their 
work, are so essentially different as to 
make comparisons between them often 
misleading. After giving full weight to 
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these objections, the committee still felt 
that uniform accounting is something 
that may be arrived at sufficiently well to 
be useful and also that it is something 
that can only be brought about by the hos- 
pitals themselves. When the form of ac- 
counting has been agreed upon, it is not 
so very much more costly, even for a 
small hospital, to keep its accounts in that 
form than in any other. The preparation 
of such a form by the four hospitals in 
New York city already referred to, viz.: 
The New York, the Presbyterian, Roose- 
velt and St. Luke’s, is therefore a most 
important contribution to this result be- 
cause it makes clear to the management of 
every hospital desiring to use it, the pre- 
cise information which is deemed valuable 
by the management of these great hos- 
pitals. The sort of information desired 
being thus made perfectly clear, the 
smaller the hospital is the more easy it 
ought to be to secure this information in 
essential particulars. 

The next difficulty, and perhaps the 
greatest, is to secure a basis of compari- 
son which shall be fair, so that wrong 
conclusions shall not be drawn either by 
hospital managements or by the general 
public. It is evident that some hospitals 
are large and some are small; that some 
are general hospitals and that some 
are hospitals for special diseases; 
that some are in the midst of dense com- 
munities and that some are in outskirts. 
or in places where all the conditions af- 
fecting hospital management are different 
from those in a great city. It must also 
be borne in mind that good hospital serv- 
ice is very much more costly than poor 
hospital service and that the standard of 
treatment and care in the best hospitals 
is constantly being advanced. All of 
these things bear upon the cost, and in 
a certain sense they make comparisons 


between different hospitals difficult. Yet, 
when every deduction has been made for 
this element of difficulty, it is still be- 
lieved that a system of uniform account- 
ing may be full of advantage for the hos- 
pital managements as well as for the pub- 
lic. The management of a_ hospital 
knows very well, if the general public 
does not, with what other institutions of 
like kind it can fairly be compared; and 
from those institutions, if from no others, 
such managements can profit by com- 
parison. It also offers to all hospitals 
the opportunity of educating the public 
as to differences in cost and what ele- 
ments contribute them; and thus, out of 
a better understanding, there ought to 
come more intelligent and liberal sup- 
port. 

Personally, I believe that every com- 
munity may be relied upon to support 
generously every hospital that is needed, 
provided it has the confidence that the . 
hospital management is both intelligent 
and economical in the true sense of that 
word; that is to say, that it seeks eff- 
ciency without waste, even though the 
greatest efficiency be costly. I am very 
sure that nothing will contribute so much 
to the development and maintenance of 
such a feeling on the part of the public, 
as the knowledge that the management of 
every hospital itself knows in detail ex- 
actly what everything costs, and that it 
is checking its own work by the results 
obtained by others under conditions more 
or less similar. 

I have referred, in this paper, to the 
advantages of uniform accounting espec- 
ially on the financial side. The same 
principle is so evidently true as to the re- 
sults obtained in the care and treatment 
of patients, that it seems unnecessary to 
enlarge upon this point by itself. 
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In the first days after the eighteenth 
of April life in San Francisco was re- 
duced to its lowest terms. Something 
to eat, something to wear, a place to 
sleep, had to be provided for tens of 
thousands, and other thousands throng- 
ed the railway stations in the desire to 
get away from the city. These unspecial- 
ized needs for food, clothing, shelter and 
transportation were supplied by whole- 
sale. Special needs waited or were met 
by individual effort. The first task in 
caring for the refugees was to organize 
a general relief system. The general 
distribution of food and clothing, at first 
by the National Red Cross and the army, 
later, after July 1, by the Relief Com- 
mission, went on until August, dimin- 
ishing in amount steadily as the rehabili- 
tation work developed. 

Even before the general relief system 
was fairly in working order provision 
was made for meeting needs which did 
not adapt themselves to the general 
scheme. 

On the fourth of May, less than two 
weeks after the fire had run its course, 
a suggestion was made to the Finance 
Committee, by the special representative 
of the National Red Cross, as follows: 

“On the basis of the accurate registra- 
tion now in progress under the super- 
vision of Dr. C. C. Plehn, of the Uni- 
versity of California, it will be possible 
to determine just what assistance of a 
substantial kind should be given to fam- 
ilies, in the way of tools, household fur- 
niture, payment of rent, transportation, 
or even in cash. In this connection ex- 
ceptional consideration should be given 
to professional men and women and to 
persons who have been engaged in cleri- 
cal positions and who from the nature of 
their positions have been dependent upon 
the income of their employers, clients 
or patients. The loss of libraries, imple- 
ments, and other means of livelihood by 
such people is in many instances even 
more serious than the loss of their homes, 


household furniture or other property. 
I would not recommend any public an- 
nouncement at this time of any such 
intended disbursement, but it would be 
a great personal disappointment to me if 
there did not remain after all other needs 
are met a_ substantial sum which 
can be used in this’ manner, not 
to compensate people for their losses, 
but to meet their necessities and to 
give. them a” new) start > inj eite. 
* * * My recommendation would be 
to discontinue free distributions at the 
earliest practicable moment, and to use 
the remaining available funds for the 
substantial relief of such as are found 
to require it, and that as soon as pos- 
sible a definite date be fixed after which 
applications from the Relief and Red 
Cross funds cannot be considered.” 

On the next day this recommendation 
was adopted, with the provision that the 
administration of the moneys spent for 
this purpose be entrusted to a committee 
of seven members to be appointed by 
the chairman of the Finance Committee. 
The committee was not appointed until 
the end of June but experimental work 
was at once undertaken by making an 
appropriation of one thousand dollars to 
Dr. Devine to be disbursed in his discre- 
tion. Additional amounts were appro- 
priated from time to time, as they were 
needed, until a total of $40,000 had been 
turned over for this purpose before the 
Rehabilitation Committee was appointed. 

Within a very few days after May 5 
steps were taken towards organizing a 
special bureau for carrying on this work 
which it was foreseen would be of in- 
creasing importance. This bureau was 
in charge of Oscar K. Cushing of San 
Francisco. 

During the first six weeks, or experi- 
mental period, which may be considered 
as terminating with the appointment of 
the Rehabilitation Committee, the money 
was paid out by Dr. Devine in such 
amounts and to such applicants as were 
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Franklin Tall, beadquarters of the city government following the 
fire. Here was the beginning of the rehabilitated municipal life. 


Street kitchen (a tne one ag street kitchens 
went) ; nucleus of family life after the disaster. 
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recommended by Mr. Cushing, after as 
careful an investigation as the circum- 
stances allowed. At the end of June 
about $23,000 had been spent in this way 
for the benefit of about 3,400 individuals 
—considerable figures, both of them, in 
ordinary times, though insignificant in 
comparison with the dimensions reached 
later. It has been thought that some 
study of the people assisted in this first 
period of the work and of what was 
done for them would be of general in- 
terest and of specific value to students 
of relief. It is the intention that a sim- 
ilar, but more careful study of the period 
beginning the first of July shall be made 
when, the rehabilitation work is brought 
to an end. 

This study is of the 1,469 cases if 
regard to which decisions had been made 
before July 1. The family group con- 
cerned has been taken as the unit in this 
study, not the individual, and so a “case” 
may mean one person or it may mean 
several. Of these 1,469 cases 679 were 
applications for transportation and 790 
for other assistance, which, for want of 
a better description, has been classified 
as special relief and rehabilitation. 

The applications came to the Rehabil- 
itation Committee in various ways. 
Many persons were referred by the re- 


‘lief station superintendents and other of- 


ficers in the general relief system; many 
others applied directly to Mr. Phelan or 
Dr. Devine or other well known names 
and were by them referred to the Re- 
habilitation Committee; many others, 
probably the largest group of all, found 
their way in person to its office, not be- 
cause at that time its name was known, 
but because they had worked their way 
to relief headquarters in their search for 
what they wanted and were there di- 
rected to the proper department. 


; When the rehabilitation 
Transportation. Work. was begun, in the 
middle of May, the trans- 

portation committee, which had con- 
trolled the issuing of passes after the 
withdrawal of the indiscriminate free 
transportation of the first few days, had 
just adjourned, the railroads having de- 
cided to discontinue the granting of 
passes. Considerable numbers of per- 
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sons were still, however, applying for 
help to leave the city and the work of 
dealing with them fell quite naturally to 
the new committee. Transportation was, 
indeed, mentioned by Dr. Devine in his 
original suggestion to the Finance Com- 
mittee as one of the forms which the 
special relief he advocated might be ex- 
pected to assume. Its relative import- 
ance in the work of the Rehabilitation 
Committee has steadily decreased from 
one-half in the first two weeks to about 
one-eighth in the middle of July, on the 
basis of the number of individuals con- 
cerned. In the experimental period with 
which we are concerned, the 679 trans- 
portation cases amounted to 45 per cent 
of all the applications. 

These 679 applications for transporta- 
tion were disposed of as follows: 


Number Per cen 

Assistance given ........ CSI a aig boomed cn 66.4 
Application withdrawn or 

TADSCO et Ses cis siszsns cee LAR eaays..crerehsuck peteke 16.4 

Assistance refused ....... OSS ccs, Shere atetow wie 13.8 
Case referred by some 
one interested but 

assistance’ not desired. “23'in.-ms- see 3.4 

679 100.0 


The 23 cases in the last group were. 
generally brought to our attention by a 
letter from some anxious relative or 
friend at a distance. For instance, a 
man wrote from a little town in Illinois 
to Mayor Schmitz as follows: 


“Dear Kind Friend.—I have an aunt 
by the name of You will 
do me a favor if you will send Mrs. to 


Chicago, Ill. I would send the money to 
pay fare but as I have not got it to spare I 
cannot do it. I hope you will be kind- 
hearted enough to send her to Chicago. Also 
arrange to get her meals on the train for 
her. You can call on her, Mayor Schmitz, 
at and have a talk with her. Please 
get my Aunt Clara to come back if you can 
do so——. If there is anything I can do for 
your City please let me know and I will try 
and help you folks at once. There are tears 
in My eyes as I think of the beautiful City 
you once had that is now in Ashes. Reply 
at once.” 


“Aunt Clara” could not be found, as 
was true in several other of these cases. 
In others investigation showed that the 
families had already left the city, and 
in still others, that they did not care to 
go. An inquiry addressed to a man who 
had been referred by a Chicago clergy- 
man brought this terse and satisfactory 
reply: 


Hamilton School House, where relief work was carried on from the end 


of April to the middle of July. 
and Geary streets. 


The headquarters are now located at Gough 


One of the temporary offices. 
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Hamilton Square.—This camp was overlooked by the windows of the school 
in which were the relief headquarters. 


Hot Meal Kitchen.—As many as 18,000 meals were served in one day at 
these open air restaurants. 
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“Dear Sir—We are no longer in need of 
relief and we do not desire tranportation to 
Chicago. I have so informed Rey. fe 


Before assistance was given in leaving 
San Francisco some evidence was re- 
quired that the applicant’s affairs would 
be improved by the contemplated change 
of residence. Slight evidence was ac- 
cepted in many cases, and nearly all of 
the ninety-four refusals were due to the 
inability of the applicants to show any 
good reason why they should go away, 
or the discovery, as not infrequently hap- 
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his fortune in Nome; a Syrian who had 
an idea he might get on better in Port- 
land, though he had no relatives there 
and no prospects of work; a Scotch Aus- 
tralian with a large family, known to 
the Associated Charities for years, who 
looked hopefully to Australia, though he 
had left it because he was a failure there ; 
two girls, domestic servants, who wanted 
to go back to Ireland because they “were 
aiaid of the shakes” ; an old man whose 
only reason for returning to Europe was 
and who cheerfully accepted a requisition 


Fillmore Street, showing 


the opening of business houses on a thoroughfare 


which escaped the disaster and which became one of the temporary centers of 


the commercial life of San Francisco. 


pened, of good reasons why they should 
not go. In a few cases the application 
was not considered because the appli- 
cant had not in any way suffered from 
either the earthquake or the fire, and in 
a few other cases relatives preferred to 
provide the money or it was blatantly 
evident that the refugees themselves 
could easily pay their way. Generally, 
however, vague plans, or plans which 
did not commend themselves, were the 
reason for the refusal. There was a 
man who thought he would like to try 


his desire to see his son ordained a priest 
for a suit of clothes in substitution; a 
widow, “‘saleslady” by occupation, who 
asked to be sent to Los Angeles on the 
strength of a letter from a friend, ap-| 
parently a traveling man living in a 
hotel, whose not too solicitous expres- 
sion of concern for her welfare she con- 
strued into a promise to provide a home} 
for her. A sick, nervous girl wanted to! 
be sent to her brother in Chicago, but} 
the brother could not be reached at the! 
address she had given for him, A woman} 
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living in one of the refugee camps asked 


} to have her daughter, a chorus-girl, 


brought home from New York to the 
dangers of camp life. A stone-mason 
wanted to leave his family without re- 
sources and try his fortune in Canada. 
A man whose famiiy had been sent to 
Massachusetts in the early days to leave 
him free to get a start got tired of 
trying and wanted to join them. An- 
other man merely wanted to go away on 
a visit, leaving his family behind. After 
the middle of June, requests that wife 
and children be sent away for a visit, 
while the man stayed behind at work, 
were refused, though in the abnormal 
conditions of the earlier days they were 
frequently allowed. Then there was a 
young man whose mother had sent for 
him from Cincinnati on the plea that his 
father was dying. He fell in with the 
suggestion though he had scarcely com- 
municated with his family for years. An 
inquiry in Cincinnati, however, showed 
that the father was not in unusual ill 
health, and that while he and his wife 
lived comfortably, they did so by beg- 
ging from all their friends. It seemed 
scarcely legitimate to put additional bur- 
dens on the friends. A “magnetic 
healer” craved assistance in getting to 
his sister in New York, with the hope of 
getting some theatrical engagement, but 
the sister's husband, according to ad- 
vices received from New York, “em- 
phatically refused to receive him,” and 


- that avenue of escape was accordingly 


not opened to him, Others had merely 
conceived a “dislike for the town” or 
had an idea that they could get on better 
somewhere else but had no assurances of 
work or care. In a considerable number 
of cases, as of carpenters, shoemakers, 
domestic servants and laundresses, trans- 
portation was refused because it was 
known that nowhere else in the country 
was the opportunity so good for work 
and good pay in those occupations. 
One hundred and eleven of the appli- 
cations were withdrawn because of 
change in plans, sometimes effected by 
advice received in the office, or receipt 
of help from relatives; or the applicant 
was told to come back with letters or 
some other evidence that he would be 


provided for at his proposed destination 
and he was not heard from again. Oc- 
casionally, transportation was granted 
but was not used because the applicant 
had decided to remain. In this group 
were several cases who would doubtless 
have been refused if they had not with- 
drawn voluntarily after a little conversa- 
tion. One was a miner who had come 
to “‘see the city” and requested the re- 
lief fund to help him on with his sight- 
seeing by getting him to Los Angeles. 
There was another miner, living in one 
of the camps, who asked for a ticket 
to Los Angeles. When, as he did not re- 
appear, a visit was made it was learned 
that he had left camp the day before with 
his blanket on his back. Occasionally 
after a favorable decision had been 
reached it would be found that the fam- 
ily had already disappeared, and one man 
succeeded in re-establishing himself in 
business between the date of applying 
for transportation and that of receiving 
the order, which should be interpreted 
as evidence of plentiful opportunity 
rather than of unreasonable delay in 
office machinery. A man asked to be 
sent to Chicago, where his wife, who had 
gone thither earlier, was very ill, but 
within a few hours he received news 
of her death and thought it would be 
better that he should stay in San Fran- 
cisco. An English butler and a Swiss 
janitor who had lost their positions by 
reason of the fire and applied for as- 
sistance in getting to New York and 
Switzerland respectively, but within a 
few days found work here, are typical 
of a large number of these changed 


plans. 
Those Who Lwo-thirds of all the ap- 
Left plications were granted. 
the City. 


The face valuation of the 
tickets provided for these 451 persons 
or groups of persons was about $40,000, 
of which one-fourth was paid by the 
committee, and one-eighth by the appli- 
cants. The rest, being the difference 
between the regular fare and the special 
half-rate or cent-a-mile rate given by the 
railroads, should be regarded as a con- 
tribution from the transportation com- 
panies. In every case the services of 
the committee helped the family or in- 
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dividual to get to its destination. This 
is true even in the relatively few cases 
in which the entire bill was paid by the 
applicant, because the reduced rate could 
not have been secured without the rec- 
ommendation of the committee. 

The personnel of the 451 groups was 


as follows: 


79 were married couples with children ; 
50 were married couples without children, but 


with sometimes an aged father or mother 
dependent on them; 
53 were women with children—widows, or di- 


voreced or deserted wives or families going 
to join a husband and father who had left 
the city earlier; 

4 were widowers with children, or families go- 
ing to join a wife and mother; 

34 were wives, either with or without children, 
who were sent away, generally for a visit 
to relatives, to enable the man to get a 
start here or to go elsewhere, in one case 
to Alaska ; 

4 men, all of them ill and dependent, were as- 
sisted in going to relatives who would care 
for them, leaving their families here, self- 
supporting ;? 

82 were men who were alone in the city—single 
men or widowers or married men whose fam- 
ilies had gone away—generally young and 
unsettled, or old and dependent ; 
the’ largest number, were women of the same 
general type as the men just mentioned, work- 
ing girls or old women no longer able to 
support themselves or left without a home 
by the losses sustained by friends or rela- 
tives who had formerly provided for them; 

18 were children who were either found living 
under unfavorable conditions in camps or 
were sent away to relatives for a visit until 
their parents should be better able to sup- 
port them ; 

10 were groups of adults—sisters, sisters and 
brothers, three men living together, two 
groups of sisters of charity, and one party of 
twenty-one women and girls who were going 
to work in the canneries. 
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The destinations of these 
emigrants is significant of 
the wide territory on which 
California has levied for her population. 
Twenty-four persons or groups were go- 
ing to points outside the United States, 
and 427 to forty-one different states and 
territories. The ultimate destination was 
considered in this tabulation, not the 
point to which the committee secured a 
ticket, which would not always tell the 
whole story. Sometimes, for instance, 
relatives would send a ticket from Chi- 
cago east, and in most of the cases of 
transportation to foreign countries the 
steamer passage was paid by the appli- 
cant or his consul or a national society. 
The destinations of the twenty-four who 
went beyond the United States were: 


Where and 
Why 
They Went. 


Canada) and'-British™ Columbia 5 .)s),)oimveestenis ahs 8 
England 5 
Scotland 1 
Ireland 1 
Germany 1 
Hungary 1 


— 


Roumania 
Peru 

Mexico... 
Porto Rico 
China 
Australia 


Outside United States 


The one traveller to China was not 
returning to his native country; he was” 
an old Roumanian peddler, not very 
well, who felt “too old to start over 
again,” and who had a daughter living 
in Hong Kong. 

Those who remained in the United 
States were scattered as follows, the 
states being arranged according to popu- 
larity : 


1This separation of families was never en-— 
couraged, and was allowed only in the earlier” 


2: oo. th Mie ee: ehe! a: Whe) > etahe) 2 Wee mae 


weeks. 

Californias iw’. choo eke lela lg ityo aiatater oiate muale letehstene 84 
New York (New York City 51, Buffalo 2) .... 60 
Tilinois (Chicago (41) 0s. ere. ote ole ietole 2) sein) eleiettelers 46 

Washington (Seattle. 21) ..cci. cei mere 22 eiansie 35 

Colorado) -( Denver. 1.7)! iissveict sueccslaraetepelale cers teers 21 

Missouri (St. Louis 11 2)eices rc ev enctssaraiavaniale « eteveye 20 

Massachusetts (Boston 8) ..........e-+--e 15. 
Michigan: ((Detrokt:D)iic sate sie arlene aie adelienebansrateds 15 
N@ Ww sSEPSey ir cetadetecaretavalst rayne! eres ote telmielells telepelerenetatiena 13° 
Ohio (Cincinnati 3, Cleveland 2, Toledo 1) 13 

Oregon SCPortla nas Li) ivy a stecetetcionsaovetmieversiorenatete 12 

Minnesota (Minneapolis and St. Paul 7) ..... 11 

Pennsylvania (Philadelphia_6) ............ & 
indiana Cindianapolis yl) 2)... wysisys amearsie is otras 6 

boy KA See IS eee AC ECRCRENC TAT A SiekGla BIOS 6 

ATION GD Ores cicoatcca lara accent abe calietole ie tevierte teterte kere tenets 5 

NO Va dass ca cul sineverehetne ersveve wiaheiaie hate raee eters 5 

Maryland. (Baltimore) \. oss. sockelabeerersin oer 4 

OR ADOM AE Wistats.crc)ays ohare stan sis) aieha seats ecteierene terete 4 

"DOXAG oc Sica ew apele caavalevazaheee eters uel eunlare tokeeeieue ieee 4 

Utah (Salt Lake City) 4 
Montana § maki vpsre pete a erein tae tnleoerein ove eieieione 3 

Nebraska (Qmaha 1) - 5.......... 3 

Wisconsin (Milwaukee) 3 

Alaskalwccsnbcavenect arco 2 


Connecticut: iiassciticuwe Omen coe one 2 
District;:of.Columpiay. .niriees cae Oe 2 
TARO 2 aie accireveuane ocala taste talore meee er eee 2 
Kansas i! 2)ss0% airciateatr eens ee ee 2 
Kentuckys\(Douisvalle)i tcc ae eee 2 
Louisiana “(New \Orleans)) 2... selscee ee nmeen 2 
Maines ccaticnts teins essen a eI Se ee ee 2 
Rhode Island (Providence 1): °.32. 3.2.25) 2.0 2 
WYOMING Ary she Shree aie she ra ete eee eee ane ee 2 
ATKansag. i cannieic creciere OREHOIG eS een che 1 
Delaware wie srusra cn etocean ee Care eee 1 
Indian’ Territory jai ie savior ee eee 1 
North) Carolinas f\0 cr. escrste i sue eee aie eee 1 
South) ‘Caroling yc. eee ioe see eee eae 1 
Tennessee. (Memphis)p nico. sels ee ae 1 
Virginia (Richmond) cacao oto een rene 1 

Within the United States..... IS A 427 


It is noticeable that about one-half 
were going to large cities and just about 
one-fourth to the five largest cities in the 
country. The population of the crowded 
East Side of New York was increased 
by the families of a number of Jewish 
tailors, who went there relying on the 
hospitality of relatives and their assur- 
ances that there was plenty of work in 
their trade. By.the middle of June, 
when the San Francisco tailows could not 


Se a it 


SS a ee 
SS 


eee 
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get.as many workmen as they needed, 
it seemed unfortunate that these families 
had not been able to hold out two or 
three weeks longer, for even a tent in 
San Francisco and meals at a Desmond 
kitchen, with the prospect ahead of good 
wages, seemed infinitely preferable to a 
share in a Delancey street tenement and 
the privilege of sweat-shop labor. The 
proportion who went to cities is, if any- 
thing, smaller than would have been ex- 
pected, considering that all the refugees 
had been residents of a large city and 
were at least dis-used to any other kind 
of life. 

In every case there must have been a 
reason both for leaving San Francisco 
and for going to the particular place that 
was chosen. On twenty-eight records 
the reason for going away was not in- 
dicated and on fourteen it was not clear 
what determined the choice of destina- 
tion. Reduced to a few simple classes, 
the expelling and attracting circum- 
stances in the other cases were as fol- 
lows: 


Reasons for leaving San Francisco. 


Lack of work and no prospects in the near 
PIVEN ee bs diel vhe Sto ote oe wiinte eialovateie efeleves 230 
Illness or feebleness 91 
f wage-earner 
Of dependent members of the 
family 16 

Changes in the circumstances of families who 

haa been giving a home to a dependent 

relative or friend, making it necessary 
for the dependent one to go elsewhere. irae t49 
Absence of husband or wage-earning son or 


Gaughter 2. 2c eee cee eee eivescreres 23 
Unfavorable surroundings of children or _ 
WOUNE PeCrsODS 2.62 2.5 ce ee nes ois seoeee 7 
BUTICIARRITCE  s-eiale ania vte 0's w'aio oo Oe Aes orsve'e ol s%e 23 
423 


Reasons for choice of destination. 


Former home (in 29 cases, within two years) 41 
Relatives, who generally gave more or less 
definite assurances of work or a home. .253 
Friends, who did the same ..........sseeeue 40 
BPxpectation of work (no relatives, friends or 


former residence mentioned) ........... 89 
Advice of physician (climate, etc.) .......... 5 
Real estate or mining property ............ 3 
Maar St NG) CLO CL Wt Syosset eeu epi cde! ois) aise, Suaitiel as dik ase 6 

437 


Of the 230 who left San Francisco 
because they could not get work in their 
line or because they had been burned 
out of small businesses and had no capi- 
tal to start over again here, 145 were 
men and eighty-five were women. The 
list of occupations represented is rather 


interesting : 
MEN. 


Tailor, cutter, cloak operator 
Bookkeeper, clerk 


Salesman 
Physician 
Painter 
Teacher (of Mathematics, Music, Hebrew and 
Religion) 
Theatrical profession 
Watchmaker, jeweller 
Collector epost iare sisks, setae. Sotelo Sides Gln yele eens nine 
Elevator man 
A DOLER OMS ceils a hs clad erntearenteies Liha stele anette 
Manufacturer 
POGATeR Wyo wate sas tea escuatelertttenenlenecnd cele teen 
Saloon keeper, barkeeper 
FWEELEOT es vehcnie caieie datarcyays Ward syehevcheiahoterehere a eee aoe 
Cigar-store keeper 
Furrier 
Janitor 
Nurse 
Optician 
Wire-worker 
Barber, baker, broom-maker, carpenter, cashier, 
canvasser, cigar-maker, cook (hotel), 
decorator, designer, detective, draughts- 
man, driver (hotel bus), dyer and 
cleaner, electrician, factory employee, 
fisherman, grocer, hotel-keeper, ice-cream 


eC ce ra 


© 16a) cite rae we caellelic ja'-elje) oleae 06a <) alehekele: 


vender, inventor, iron-moulder, japan- 
ner, lecturer in mental science, lock- 
smith, machinist, masseur, merchant, 


Messenger, miner, musician (‘vocalist’), 
paper-hanger, pharmacist, piano-tuner, 
printer, promoter, real estate agent, res- 
taurant keeper, student working’ his way 
through college, surveyor, tanner, up- 
holsterer, varnisher, waiter, wood carver 
(one each), and a Japanese student com- 
pelled to go to work who could find 
nothing to do here 
Occupation -notestated jst. eee oe 1 


| WOMEN. 


Lodging-house keeper .......i....222eee08 11 
Dressmaker or seamstress: (including a fitter 

in a department store) 
Saleswoman (in department 


Milliner 
ALOT Pispersisasaianetionsc cus tea stvereiete gens ole ete orel tess eileen 
Factory employee (factories burned) 
Housekeeper 
Domestic service (employers burned out or 
heavy losses) 
Laundress 
Teachers (one of elocution) 
“Art work” 
Cashier 
Janitress 
AVY ALT OBE, Prete is. tents rare have: ach avert turers ete ale tone 
Bookkeeper, companion, cook (in factory 
lunch room), hair dresser, hat maker, la- 
beller, musician (church singer), sten- 
ographer, telephone girl, tent sewer, 
writer (one each) 
Income derived from renting part of house, 
which was burned 
Not working at time of fire, recently widowed 
and unable to find anything to do here.. ul 
Occupation not given 2 


NNeYHpwww PROTA © 


Some of these occupations are ob- 
viously not indispensable at such a time 
as this has been. There could be little 
demand for elevator men and janitors 
when most of the large buildings were 
temporarily unoccupied. Salesmen and 
saleswomen, clerks and  bookkeepérs, 
would be in excess while shops and other 
businesses were in process of re-estab- 
lishing themselves, beginning in a few 
rooms of a residence or in the restricted 
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area of a temporary structure. Jewellers, 
inventors, masseurs, hair dressers, pro- 
ducers of “art work,” found little de- 
mand for their services in the first few 
weeks after the fire, and acrobats, mental 
science lecturers, teachers of elocution, 
music, Hebrew and religion, and higher 
mathematics, were practically unneces- 
sary to the style of living which pre- 
vailed. Saloon-keepers and barmen were 
at a disadvantage by reason of the clos- 
ing of saloons until Juiy 5 and the higher 
license demanded when they were allow- 
ed to re-open. It seems like a jest of 
fate that at a time when thousands of 
people were living in tents, a tent-sewer 
could have found no occupation. It also 
seems curious that physicians and nurses 
should be included in this list, but it is a 
fact that a demand for their services was 
decreased rather than increased by the 
disaster. Physicians suffered perhaps as 
much as any other class of persons; for 
they lost not only their offices, libraries 
and instruments, but also a large propor- 
tion of their’ patients—the profitable, 
well-to-do ones leaving town and the 
poorer ones stimulated, whether by the 
out-of-door life, the plain food, or ne- 
cessity, into unusual good health. 

In other cases, such as bakers, grocers, 
and lodging-house keepers, there was a 
demand as before, but these individuals 
had been burned out and had no capital 
to start over again with. Still others, 
tailors, dressmakers, milliners, printers, 
and a number of others, would have 
found sufficient demand if they had been 
willing or had had the capital, to wait a 
few weeks. In the middle of May, for 
example, it was thought that ladies’ 
tailors could not expect to make a living 
for six months; early in June employers 
could net begin to get the number they 
wanted. 

The occupation could in no case be 
the sole reason for leaving the city. Car- 
penters and laborers who could not get 
work in San Francisco in June could 
hardly be expected to get it anywhere. 
And one watchmaker might be given 
money for instruments while another 
would be sent away to try his fortune 
elsewhere. 

The number in each occupation in this 


list is, after all, an infinitesimal propor-_ 
tion of the number engaged in these oc- — 
cupations. It must be remembered that 
this record begins with May 14 and does 
not include the great numbers of persons 
who left in the rush of the first few 
days, and in the next three weeks, when — 
practically every.one could give evidence 
of a good reason for wanting to go was 
given a free pass. These people are the 
residuum of those who left the city, those 
who were not adaptable, or were slow in- 
making plans, or who thought at first 
they could get along here, or who had 
no need to hurry away. 

When illness was the determining ele-_ 
ment in the situation it was generally 
traceable, more or less directly, to the 
disaster, being the result of the shock or 
exposure and hardship or, in a few in- 
stances, of over-exertion in relief work. 
A man who had been hurt in the earth- 
quake was sent to relatives as soon as 
he was able to leave the hospital. An- 
other man, whose little store had been 
demolished by the earth-quake, himself 
injured, and his wife and one child killed, 
was sent to his sister in Chicago, the 
rest of his children having been pro- 
vided for by a charitable organization. 
A woman suffering from cancer was 
taken to her sister in Brooklyn, by a 
nurse who was also being assisted to her 
destination. It was not uncommon in 
the earlier days to find women so ner- 
vous that their physical condition was a 
menace to the prospects of the family. 
They would not allow their husbands to 
do any regular work, or they were so 
irritable and trying that desertion seemed 
imminent, and in such cases the only 
hope of ultimately saving the family 
seemed, paradoxically, to lie in arrang- 
ing a temporary separation. More than | 
one woman who begged to be sent away 
for a visit was told, “We are doing this, | 
you understand, because we are sorry for 
your husband and want to give him a 
chance to get on his feet here; but please 
encourage him by writing every week.” | 

The policy, in spite of these instances, | 
was definitely laid down that families | 
should be kept together. 1 

There were numerous examples of | 
that re-distributing of responsibility for | 
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dependents which takes place when losses 
come to families individually. An aunt 
or grandmother in Nevada or Missouri 
or New York would offer to take care 
of a little boy or a young girl, in order 
to relieve the family in San Francisco. 
An epileptic woman whose daughters 
had lost their work on account of the 
fire was given a home by a cousin in 
Massachusetts. This cousin, with un- 
necessary caution, wrote to the woman: 
“T will not let him [Dr. Devine] know 
you have any daughters—only that you 
are without a home and in poor health.” 
A woman had been visiting her married 
daughter in San Francisco and_ the 
daughter, after the fire, could neither en- 
tertain her longer nor pay her fare home. 
Still another instance of the same sort 
was a Roumanian, seventy-seven years 
old. He had had a home with his grand- 
daughters for the last two years, but 
they were burned out and his only refuge 
was the old home in Roumania. 
Twenty-three families were re-united 
by sending on those who had been left 
behind to a husband or son or daughter 
who had left in the first rush or, in a 
few instances, before the fire, and were 
intending to stay where they were. 
Among these was a Jewish family that 
had been maintaining an unsuccessful 
existence in San Francisco for two years. 


Just before the fire, the husband had 
- gone back to their old home in Pennsyl- 


vania. The family was burnt out. Two 
of the four children were old enough to 
work, but they could not support the 
family. The husband wrote an affection- 
ate but suspiciously care-free letter, say- 
ing: 

“My Dear Wife—I am well and hope you 
are the same. I am not doing anything 
just now but will get work in a week or so. 
I hope I will see you all soon. Of course, it 
will be some time before I get money enough 
to send for you. But of course you can 


get along just now as C—— and G—— are 
working.” 


It was doubtless chiefly with the ob- 
ject of stopping the disintegration that 
seemed to be taking place in this family 
that the wife and four children were dis- 
patched to the easy-going gentleman in 
Pennsylvania. A salesman who had 


come to the city from Chicage only last 
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November went to Memphis and secured 
a good position and his family was sent 
to him, he paying most of the trans- 
portation. A woman and three children 
were sent to the head of the family in 
Reno, where he had found work as cook. 
The family had been living in the base- 
ment of a relative’s house and had late- 
ly “been made to feel unwelcome.” 

The unfavorable surroundings which 
are mentioned among the reasons for as- 
sisting in a change of residence may be 
illustrated by the case of a young girl 
who had been living in a barn with 
twenty refugees, men and women, and 
was sent to her father in Ohio. Several 
children of twelve or thirteen years wene 
found living in neglect in camps, two or 
three apparently all alone, and were 
placed in better surroundings outside the 
city. 

The unclassified reasons are worth 
enumerating. In three cases the wage- 
earner of the family had died or disap- 
peared since the fire. Six persons who 
had happened to be in the city and had 
been connected with the relief work were 
given the benefit of the half rate trans- 
portation home in recognition of their 
services. One of these had been in Cali- 
fornia for his health at the time of the 
fire. A Slav boy, a wire-worker’s ap- 
prentice, was sent to Seattle with his 
employer. A young Russian who had 
been here only ten weeks, was sent to 
New York because all of his relatives 
were going there. A priest and novice 
whose house was destroyed were sent to 
the mother establishment in Ohio. In 
three cases there seemed to be no reason 
for leaving except that there seemed to 
be none for staying, as the families had 
not been in the city long enough to have 
any ties. Still another family had no 
reason for staying, because the husband 
was going to Alaska, so they went to a 
fruit district where they would be able 
to support themselves through the sum- 
mer. In two cases the only apparent 
reason was a restlessness and dissatisfac- 
tion that made it hopeless to expect the 
family to get along here. Two women 
were supplied with a round-trip ticket 
to Los Angeles: one, in order to place 
her nieces in an institution ; and the other 
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that she might bring back her own chil- 
dren, who had been taken away by 
friends immediately after the earth- 
quake, but for whom she was now able 
to provide at home. In the two cases 
that remain to be accounted for, no con- 
nection with the disaster is visible, ex- 
cept that the normal agencies for dealing 
with such situations were not in working 
order. A girl had quarreled with her 
mother and she was sent to her ‘father 
in Texas, and a man whose wife was 
ill in England was helped on his way to 
her. 
. Among the considerations 
Sieve or Relicr which determined the des- 
tination relatives and 
friends were by far the most weighty. 
The letters which found their way to the 
files of the Rehabilitation Committee as 
evidence that the would-be travellers 
would not be unprovided for at the end 
of their journeys form a unique body 
of testimony. They give a glimpse of 
those obscure springs of charity in which 
we all believe on account of frequent 
individual instances but of which we are 
rarely vouchsafed anything approaching 
a comprehensive view. The open-heart- 
ed offers of hospitality which went out 
from humble homes all over the country 
were in one sense a contribution to the 


relief fund which would be found to be: 


of considerable financial value if it 
could be reduced to terms of money, 
and is deserving of recognition as much 
as are the sums of ten thousand or a 
hundred thousand dollars which are 
found set down in the list. As this is 
perhaps the only place where this source 
of relief can receive recognition a few 
quotations will be given from these let- 
ters: 

From Delancey street, New York, to 
a Jewish tailor with a wife and six 
children: 


My dear brother :— 

I have received your letter, also dispatch, 
and in spite of all my efforts I send you only 
ten dollars. I cannot send you more 
for the present. I advise you to come over 
as soon as you can with your family, on my 
responsibility, as there are plenty of work 
for you. Don’t spend the time with nothing 
but come as soon as you possible can. 


From a woman in Council Bluffs, to 
her sister: 
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You must and had better come here. J—— 


can work at his trade here and you can ~ 


stop with us until you can do better. 


From a little California town: 
My dear cousin :— 

I am awfully sorry to hear you and all 
the family lost everything. But let you and 
Jennie and all the family come right up and 
stop with us. You will want for nothing as 
we have plenty for all and as many more. 
Hoping you will come right away,—— 


From a Russian woman in Chicago: 
Beloved sister: 

You shall not think about anything but 
come to Chicago— You shall not worry 
about anything. Everything will be pro- 
vided for you when you arrive here. You 
shall also get work. 


A mother in Michigan wrote to her 


daughters, who had been in domestic 
service here: 


Girls, for my part I wouldn’t have any de- 
sire of living side of the Pacific ocean any 


longer and you know we would feel better © 


to have you back here with us. 


Another Michigan 
brother of a refugee: 
I want you to come with all your family 


letter, 


and share our home until you get all rested 


up and see what is best to be done. Old 


frozen Michigan ain’t the worst place after 


all. 


A woman in Spokane who offered a 
home to a friend and her little girl, 
wrote, with an unusual appreciation of 
her own generosity and of the happy 


combination of disposition and circum- 


stances to which she was able to refer: 


I write to extend my sympathy to you 
and you know I have a big heart and a large 
house and would be only too glad to have 
you come and stay with me as long as you 
want to and it would not cost you one cent. 


Some friends in southern California 
offered a home to three sisters, working- 
girls: 

If you can get passes, which no doubt you 
can by applying to Mayor Schmitz, as I have 
written to him, asking for you, come down 
and stay with us for as long as you wish. 
We have a house in our yard which we can 
fix up for you without any inconvenience to 
You can live there as long as we stay 

ere. 


Finally, a man in Nevada who had se- 
cured work for a former business as- 
sociate, wrote to him: 


Through the kindness of friends (and I 
may say myself), we have furnished you and 
wife with a home furnished complete, so if 


from the 
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you can get means to come up you will be 
OQ. K., as your rent is paid for a couple of 
months. 

Reading letter after letter of this sort, 
written on cheap paper by hands that 
were evidently far better acquainted with 
hard work than with the pen, and giving 
evidence in many other ways that the 
generous offers were not made, except 
in rare instances, out of any generous 
abundance of circumstances, but would 
certainly mean sacrifice, a very lively ap- 
preciation is aroused of the prevalence 
of the charitable impulse as well as of 
§ the importance of the contributions from 
these unpublished sources. 

The advisability of taking advantage 
of these offers was frequently a debata- 
ble question, and when a man, his wife, 
his father and mother and five children, 
went to a son in Cincinnati one could 
hardly avoid feeling some concern for 
the consequences. It also seems doubt- 
ful whether the boy earning ten shillings 
a week in Liverpool would be able to 
“care for” his mother as was expected. 
There could be no doubt that the boy 
whose mother in Los Angeles had found 
work for him, and who wrote him as fol- 
lows, would be looked after: 

“A Mrs. T—— to whom I appealed for you 
ave me as a loan on the sly five dollars 
for your fare down, which must be returned 


as soon as possible so please do not use it 
unless you fail to get a pass.” 


Less confidence can be felt in the 
future of the man seventy-four years 
old, described as “poor and _ feeble,” 
who had been a writer for the 
German papers, and who was allowed to 
go to New York “to strike out for new 
fields,” but doubtless there were modify- 
ing circumstances which did not make 
themselves felt on the record card. 
Those who went back to a former 
home or to relatives or friends had gen- 
erally more or less trustworthy assur- 
ance of finding employment. There 
were eighty-nine cases in which the des- 
tination was chosen entirely on account 
of expectation of work there. Several 
acrobats and actors had engagements to 
meet—-two at Coney Island, one in Louis- 
ville, and so on. Shop-girls and sales- 
men secured positions in Denver or along 
the coast. by correspondence. Several 


former employers who had established 
themselves in other places promised 
work. A school teacher went to apply 
for a position which she expected to get. 
And five of these eighty-nine were physi- 
cians who left to establish their practice 
in other cities. 

Four of the six unclassified reasons 
have already been mentioned in looking 
at the movement from the San Francisco 
end. A woman took two children to an 
institution ; another woman went to claim 
her children; and the priest and novice 
chose Ohio because their monastery 
was there. The other two cases were 
of an old man who was admitted to the 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor on Staten Island 
and a girl who went to her fiancé in 
Canada to get married. 

One more story must be told, of a 
young Jew, not because it is in any 
way typical of the transportation cases 
but because for a series of fast-follow- 
ing misfortunes it could hardly be match- 
ed in the most active imagination. The 
story is best told as it was briefly re- 
corded on the registration card: 


Applicant originally arrived here in 18938, 
being one of the employes at the Hungarian 
exhibit at Midwinter Fair. After close of 
fair worked for awhile at his trade as fur- 
rier. In 1897 went to Dawson City where he 
established himself as a merchant, was burn- 
ed out in fire of 1898, re-established himself 
and was again burned out in 1899. Then 
started in trading in furs, worked his way 
upwards and opened up business about one 
year ago in Fairbanks, Alaska. Did very 
well and last November came back to this 
city to purchase stock of goods to ship to 
Fairbanks in spring. Left here on steamer 
Valencia with $8,600 in goods. Steamer 
was wrecked near Victoria, man’s life 
saved. Was taken to Victoria where he was 
confined in hospital for a number of weeks. 
Meantime man’s partner in business in Fair- 
banks shipped to this city a lot of furs, ap- 
plicant coming here about the beginning of 
April to sell them. Furs arrived on Mon- 
day preceding the fire and were all de- 
stroyed, no insurance. A few weeks ago ap- 
plicant’s business in Fairbanks was also 
burnt and he is now penniless. Applies for 
transportation to Chicago where he is well 
known to the trade and can get another start. 


The great majority of these people 
who were assisted in leaving the city 
seem to have been of a sort that could 
easily be spared from San Francisco dur- 
ing its period of reconstruction. They 
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were, on the whole, lacking in the physi- 
cal vigor, or the mental qualities of cour- 
age and initiative, or the attachment to 
the city that are all desirable qualities 
in citizens at such a time, both for the 
prosperity of the city and for the success 
of the individual. They do not, however, 
give the impression that, under less ex- 
acting circumstances, they will not be 
able to get along creditably. It seems 
fair to expect that in nearly all of these 
cases the substitution of a more favor- 
able environment will have results so 
satisfactory as to justify transportation 
as a rehabilitation measure, while what- 
ever burden of dependence there is wili 
be so distributed as not to bear heavily 
in any one place. From the beginning 
it was the policy of those responsible 
for decisions not to send to other cities 
persons who were likely to become de- 
pendent on charity. Whether or not the 
applicant had in hand evidence that he 
would be provided for in some way in 
the place to which he wished to go, the 
transportation agreement existing for 
several years among the charity organi- 
zation societies in the largest cities for 
ordinary cases was, if possible, resorted 
to. The prompt attention to telegraphic 
inquiries which was given by all the east- 
ern cities was a very important help and 
it was gratifying to find that the plan 
which had been satisfactory in ordinary 
times proved indispensable under the 
stress of an emergency. 


The transportation cases 
have been discussed at 
some length because of the 
relative importance of this form of spe- 
cial relief in the first period. In fact, 
although the applications for other kinds 
of assistance out-numbered the applica- 
tions for transportation by 111 the num- 
ber of .cases in which “special” relief 
(1. e., something not provided for in the 
general relief system) was given, was 
seventy-nine less than the number in 
which transportation was granted. 

The disposition of the 790 applica- 
tions for other assistance than transpor- 
tation was as follows: 


Other 
Modes of 
Rehabilitation. 


Special relief); cranteds (oe ersten coelomic ane 372 

Referred to some department of the general 
relief system, or to some charitable or- 
BANIZAVIOW Ay ve nusrarntsvel ereterstakene rr shel avons ae 265 
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Applications withdrawn or lapsed ...-..-..- 107 
Request refused 
Not found at address given, or referred by 
some one interested and not wishing any 
assistance 


An example of the last group was 
the case of two sisters who were in- 
quired about by their former mistress 
in Philadelphia. They were found in 
comfortable circumstances in Oakland, 
one married and the other living near by. 

The cases in which nothing was done 
for the applicant were comparatively 
few. A woman who asked to be pro- 
vided for in one of the permanent camps 
had a good home with her daughter and 
had not been burned out, so that it 
seemed wise to follow the advice of rel-_ 
atives who said, “Don’t bother about 
her.’ Several applicants had not suf- 
fered in any way from earth-quake or 
fire and one was not even a resident 
of San Francisco. Three or four refu- 
gees who had been helped to leave the 
city wrote back asking for help and 
their requests were refused on the 
ground that by going away they had for- 
feited any further claim on the relief 
fund. One of these was a girl who had 
been studying stenography and asked to 
have her text-books replaced. A girl 
earning good wages asked to be reim- 
bursed for the thirty dollars savings she 
had lost in the fire. A woman whe 
owned a lot in the burned district want- 
ed to exchange it for one in a better 
location for a boarding-house. Requests 
for lumber to put up shacks were re- 
fused when, as sometimes happened, the 
applicants were living in houses more 
desirable than the shacks would be, or 
seemed well able to buy the lumber. 
Generally the building of temporary 
structures for living purposes was not 
encouraged unless there was confidence 
that the family would be distinctly bet- 
ter off. One woman asked for a tent 
to live in because, as she said, one of 
the refugees whom she was entertaining 
in her house was a consumptive and she 
feared the contagion. Inquiry showed | 
that the sick woman was paying a good 
rent for her room, and so her hostess was | 
left to solve her own problem. q 

Applications were withdrawn for the 
same reasons as were applications for 
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transportation: because of changes in 
plans, success in obtaining what was de- 
sired from some other source, or objec- 
tion to the very elementary investigation 
that was made. A woman with five 
children, all of working age, asked for 
lumber to build a house. She was ad- 
vised to take a loan and went away to 
consider the proposition but did not re- 
turn. A woman physician asked for a 
loan to re-establish her office but with- 
drew the request when, sooner than she 
had anticipated, she received her insur- 
ance. In a number of cases the letter 
sent after a decision had been made ask- 
ing the applicant to call at the office 
came back unclaimed, showing that he 
had made other arrangements, at least 
temporarily. A St. Louis carpenter who 
had brought his wife and sister out to 
San Francisco on a venture, because he 
had heard there was “lots of work,” call- 
ed at headquarters the day of his arrival. 
Having already secured work for the 
next day, he asked for help in meeting 
his immediate expenses. He reported a 
little later that he had been given two 
dollars and a half by one of the inde- 
pendent disbursers of relief funds, of 
whom there were several. It is safe to 
say that he would not have received 
money from relief headquarters, as he 
could by no stretch of the imagination 
be classed with the sufferers from the 
disaster. 


One-third of all’ these ap- 


Needs 

Supplied by 7 ; j 

ee accor; Plications were disposed of 
System. by referring to some de- 


partment of the general relief system 
for supplies that were available, or to 
some other organization, such as an em- 
ployment bureau, a hospital or institu- 
tion for the aged, the Associated Char- 
ities of Oakland, the free tool bureau 
which the Los Angeles Times conducted, 
or the special committees for the relief 
of physicians and of dentists. Some of 
these cases were not in any sense relief 
cases but merely persons who did not 
know where to go to get what they 
wanted from the general system. Many 
others, however, even though their needs 
were met from the relief supplies, were 
special cases and in a few instances the 
help thus given amounted to rehabili- 


tation, as for example, when a woman 
was given a tent to enable her to re- 
open her bakery. Requisitions were 
given on the Crocker School warehouse 
for food, clothing, or household goods 
in unusual quantities or for unusual pur- 
poses. Requisitions were also given for 
sewing machines, until the supply was 
exhausted and another procedure had to 
be substituted, or Major Devol was re- 
quested to furnish tents. Aged persons 
and women with little children were sent 
to the Speedway Barracks in the park af- 
ter they had been set aside for such per- 
sons. The husband of one of the women 
had been killed on April 18; a friend 
furnished her section in the barracks 
for her. A man going back to New Zea- 
land was fitted out with clothes, as was 
a nurse who had been doing volunteer 
relief work and a young man who stated 
his case as follows: “During the late fire 
I volunteered my services to discharge 
powder, which I did for about thirty 
hours without a break. I had on my best 
clothes at the time, which I did not think 
of in the excitement, and as a result 
they are spoilt.’ Bed and _ bedding 
were provided for a man who had been 
hurt by a falling building. A clergyman 
who had opened his parsonage to refu- 
gees was given a stock of bedding. To 
the French Consul was referred a re- 
quest coming from Paris and addressed 
to the President, asking that he “deign 
to accord to this unfortunate family 
[relatives of the writer] an assistance of 
five thousand francs, which will permit 
them to wait in supportable conditions.” 
Similarly, to the physicians’ relief com- 
mittee was referred the case of the 
physician who had gone to Mexico just 
before the fire to attend a medical con- 
ference, and whose family, after remain- 
ing “a whole month along, encamped to 
the Presidio, wanting of. all, had by: 
Gen. Funston’s courtesy” been sent to 
join him. He pathetically summarized 
his situation and made his request thus. 
in his picturesque Latin idiom: “But I 
am here, unable to practice medicine, for 
the loss of my medical things, and unable 
also to maintain my darlings, wanting 
of all!!! I beg your fraternal goodness 
not to forget us, when the World charity 
will be divided among the damaged San 
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Francisco citizens, whom we represent— 
four units—since eleven years!” 

But it is time to come to the 372 cases 
in which the appropriation for special re- 
lief was used. 

The amount disbursed up to the end 
of June was $16,868.70.1 

Over half the money ($10,018.60) was 
loaned. The promissory notes were se- 
cured only to the extent of $610.50. 
There had already been repaid $166.20, 
most of this representing claims on the 
Finance Committee which had _ been 
taken over because the holders were in 
a hurry for the money. 


Bisset The largest individual 
Grants and amounts were two loans of 
Loans. 


$400.00. Thirteen per cent 
of the sums involved, whether grants or 
loans, were one hundred dollars or more; 
sixteen per cent were over fifty, but less 
than a hundred; fifty-seven per cent 
ranged from ten to fifty and fourteen 
per cent were less than ten. The pro- 
portion of comparatively small sums, 
nearly three-fourths of them being under 
fifty dollars, is large. It seems natural 
that those who applied first for help in 
getting started should be, generally, per- 
sons who would require only a little cap- 
ital—workmen who could be independ- 
ent if they had tools, and persons who 
wanted to start bakeries or lunch-rooms 
or similar small businesses. Larger 
plans required a longer time to formu- 
late. The considerable number of cases 
in which the help given was in the nature 
of a supplement to the general relief 
system—household supplies or clothing 
—also tended to keep the amounts low. 
These too, belong naturally to the earlier 
period. It might almost be safe to pre- 
dict that among the later cases the 
proportions will be reversed and three- 
quarters of the amounts be for sums of 
$50 or over. 

The personnel of these 372 cases dif- 
fers conspicuously from that of the trans- 
portation cases. Among those who were 
assisted to leave the city the married 


‘This is a Jittle less -than the amount spent 
for the 372 cases in regard to which recommenda- 
tions had been made before July; but the pro- 
portions were doubtless about the same, and the 
total amount spent for these cases was not much 
larger, as checks were made out promptly after 
the decision was reached. 
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couples with children were only 17 per 
cent of the total number, but here they 
amounted to 33 per cent, while the,men 
and women without dependents were 44 
per cent in one case and 36 per cent in 
the other. Doubtless the difference in 
proportion would be still more marked if 


the information about the special relief — 


cases were more nearly complete; for 
frequently, especially in the case of ap- 
plicants for tools, the absence of data 
about other members of the family than 
the man did not mean that there were 
no other members, though it is neces- 
sary to classify him with the single men. 
Doubtless too a certain number of mar- 
ried couples without children should be 
credited with children. The changes 
which fuller information would make 
would be in the direction of increasing 
the proportion of normal families assist- 
ed and consequently the number of indi- 


viduals. The figures, as they stand, are 
as follows: 

Married couples with children~............ 121 
Married couples with no children .......... 62 


Women (widows or deserted wives) with chil- 
dren or aged persons dependent on them 43 


Men with children dependent on them...... 3 

Single men or widowers with no children.... 91 

Single women or widows with no children.... 43 
Groups of adults (two old women who lived 

together and two groups of sisters).... 3 

No information on this point .............. 6 

372 


The relative responsibility 
of earthquake and fire in 
the San Francisco dis- 
aster is well illustrated in the next table, 
showing why help was needed in these 
372 cases, for while in only seven in- 
stances it was because the house had been 
damaged by the earthquake, in 293 the 
applicant had been “burned out” of his 
home or his business or both. The joint 
responsibility is illustrated by the man 
who, as he expressed it, had been “shock- 
ed out of office, burnt out of home.” 

These figures almost justify the legend 
—“Earthquake did little damage; fire de- 
stroyed the city’—which appeared print- 
ed in red ink on a letter from a charitable 
institution asking for help from the relief 
finds in re-building its earthquake shat- 
tered walls. 

Reasons for Needing Help. 


Reasons for 
Needing Help. 


No \statement on’ Tecord |. casei sisie’ ereverelenete 16 

“Burned Loury Reasons Li pees ora oven tes 293 

Tools lost in fire though applicant was not 
DURE! OUT ee eeaetekaretione ede eteneee ares onan e 14 
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Work lost on account of the disaster....... 14 
mayment of claims delayed .....i 0.02. s0008 14 
House damaged by earthquake ............. “4 
Health injured by disaster or conditions since 7 
Unclassified 7 
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372 


Those who had lost their tools were 
chiefly carpenters who had left their tools 
where they were working. Among those 
who had lost their work were a church 
organist, teachers whose pupils were 
scattered, and a peddler whose route was 
burned, which seems rather a complete 
loss. The fourteen men who asked for 
an advance on the claims they held 
against the Finance Committee may or 
may not have been burned out, but at 
any rate needed the money before the 
claim was settled, to buy tools or to pay 
rent or to meet traveling expenses. The 
seven unclassified reasons included the 
death of a husband and of a child; the 
inability of a benefactor to continue an 
allowance to a school teacher in poor 
health ; a boy’s desire to learn carpenter- 
ing though he had not, according to the 
record, lost any tools or otherwise suf- 
fered on account of the fire; the loss of 
household goods, which, it was alleged, 
had been taken away by refugees; and 
in two cases, services rendered refugees 
for which compensation was asked. 

The nature of the help given was as 
follows: 


BAe Se ne in 146 cases, 39 per cent 


Tools supplied 
96 cases, 26 per cent 


Business re-established. ..in 
Hous - re-establishment 
81 cases, 22 per cent 


49 cases, 13 per cent 


372 


ven 


100 per cent 


The predominance of “tool cases” 
helps to explain the large number of 
small sums noticed above. Ten or fif- 
teen dollars per family is an easy rate at 
which to accomplish rehabilitation, but 
it is not beyond the probabilities that it 
was really accomplished at that rate in 
many cases. A grant of $10.95 to a 
certain German carpenter, by putting 
him in a position to earn steadily $4.50 
per day, would doubtless enable him to 
support his wife and eleven children. 
Tools were provided on presentation of 
a note from an employer promising the 
man work, and this expedition is respon- 
sible for the meagerness of the informa- 
tion which we have about many of the 


tool cases. The trade of the persons who 
were supplied with tools, sometimes by a 
loan, sometimes by a grant, is as inter- 
esting as the occupation of those who 
left the city because they could not find 
work. Seventy-two of them, almost ex- 
actly half, were carpenters and sixteen 
were shoemakers. There were six 
plumbers, five cabinet-makers, five paint- 
ers, five electricians and five paper hang- 
ers; two each of brick-masons, steam- 
boat cooks (who were required to 
furnish their own knives), harness- 
makers, machinists, plasterers and stone- 
cutters; and there was a barber, a 
blacksmith, a cooper, a coppersmith, a 
designer, a draughtsman, an _ elevator 
constructor, a fixture hanger, a gas- 
worker, a house-smith, a lock-smith, a 
pattern-maker, a safe-maker, a steam- 
fitter, a stone mason, a taxidermist, a 
violin-repairer, a watchmaker and a 
woodturner. 

One of the cabinet-makers was an old 
man who had been burned out. He was 
living with his wife in a tent and was 
anxious to get to work in order that 
they might find two rooms and “start 
housekeeping.” These instances of the 
old people who were obliged to start 
over were among the pathetic incidents 
in the situation. Nearly all the trades in 
this list required comparatively little 
equipment. Nearly all, too, were trades 
for which there was the greatest demand 
immediately after the fire, as they were 
connected with building or with supply- 
ing the permanent necessities of food 
or clothing. A little doubt might be en- 
tertained as to the success of the violin- 
repairer and the taxidermist, but by the 
middle of June there was money in San 
Francisco to be spent for even such lux- 
uries as musical instruments and stuffed 
birds. 

The ninety-six cases in 
which the assistance given 
was classified as re-estab- 
lishing business are the beginning of 
what became later the main part of the 
rehabilitation work. These first cases 
were very small enterprises as a rule and 
involved small sums of money, in com- 
parison with the propositions that were 
considered two or three months later. 
Four hundred dollars was the maximum 


Business Re= 
Establishment. 
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involved. There were two instances 
of loans of this amount; one to re-stock 
a successful book store; the other to 
enable a sculptor of recognized ability to 
re-open his studio. Thirty-five of the 
ninety-six were dressmakers and tailors 
and the help necessary to set them up 
was ordinarily a grant or loan of forty 
or fifty dollars for the purchase of a 
machine. In a few cases, however, a 
sum was added for rent, materials or 
other expenses of equipment. Lodging 
house keepers were the next group in 
numerical importance. Twelve of these 
were assisted to pay rent or buy furni- 
ture or pay bills for repairs. The amount 
necessary varied from three hundred dol- 
lars down to the small sum required for 
repairing chimneys. Applications for 
help for this purpose became later very 
numerous, until it seemed that most of 
the population of San Francisco must 
have either lived in lodging-houses or 
kept them. It is doubtless true that 
the city had an unusually large 
transient population and it is also 
true that most of it had _ been 
provided for in the burned district. 
Nine men were fitted out as peddlers. 
Eight women or men, but chiefly women, 
were set up in lunch-rooms or coffee- 
stands, some of them very elementary 
little establishments in a shack or tent. 
Four cobbler shops were equipped. In 
each of these cases something more was 
supplied than merely shoemaker’s tools. 
Two bakeries and two book-stores were 
opened. Two physicians were assisted 
in re-establishing their offices and two 
artists in re-opening their studios. There 
were two canvassers in the list; one was 
an agent for a graphophone; the other, 
a woman, was supplied with a thousand 
mile ticket-so that she might travel on 
her regular route through California and 
the other coast states, and this was look- 
ed upon as business equipment, not trans- 
portation. There were six who might 
be grouped together as small manufac- 
turers—a hat-maker, a cigar-maker, an 
upholsterer, a shot-maker, a die-maker, 
and a man who had long made a satis- 
factory living by manufacturing and seh- 
ing furniture polish, said to be a “good 
article.” .There were six also who were 
small. merchants of a.sort—one kept a 
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cutlery stand, one a fruit-stand, a third 
had had a notion store and a fourth a_ 
delicatessen shop; one man was given — 
a peanut cart; and a grocer was supplied 
with a horse to take the place of one 
he had lost, in order that he might 
“work up customers” among the dislo- 
cated population. 

There are still six of the ninety-six 
business enterprises to be accounted for. | 
A professor of mathematics was assisted — 
in renting an office and furnishing it, © 
so that he might resume his teaching. A 
woman physician who had planned a lec- 
ture tour for the benefit of a hospital 
that had been destroyed was given one 
hundred dollars towards her stereopticon — 
outfit. This appears to have been for 
the rehabilitation of both hospital and 
individual and is justifiably classed as a 
business enterprise, as the woman ex- 
pected to make her own expenses during — 
the year or two years for which she was 
planning, as well as to clear funds for 
the hospital. An expressman and a 
waiter were enabled to prosecute their 
respective occupations. One man was 
established on a chicken ranch and an- 
other was helped to begin dairying. Both 
these last cases were not re-establish- 
ment in business that had been interrupt- 
ed by the disaster, but help in starting 
in on a new project. The dairy farmer 
was a Roumanian who had been a ped- — 
dler since coming to this country but — 
he had had experience in dairy work 
in Roumania and his brother offered him 
land to start on, so the $125 granted 
him seemed a risk worth taking. It 
was not considered justifiable to spend 
the relief funds for chimerical undertak- . 
ings, and evidence in the way of either 
previous success in the same line of 
work, or obvious fitness for it, were re- 
quired before help was given. The com- 
mittee stated definitely in August that 
“ordinarily” it would not “be possible 
to use these funds for the purpose of 
enabling individual applicants to better 
themselves as compared with their form- 
er condition.” 
hand, a strong feeling among many of 
those concerned with the spending of this — 
money that it could frequently be used 
to give people a better chance. than they 
had ever had before, and that the object 


There was, on the other | 
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should be not merely to put them in the 
place that the fire had found them, but 
literally to “meet their necessities,” as 
it was stated by Dr. Devine on May 4, 
“and give them a new start in life.” It 
is only fair to add that this feeling was 
strong also among the refugees. In the 
course of the second registration, many 
who had lived before the fire in two 
or three-room apartments were found to 
have developed ambitions for owning 
their homes and considered it legi- 
timate to ask for help in realizing that 
ambition. An extreme case is the man 
who, when he heard rumors that finan- 
cial assistance in re-building would prob- 
ably be given to lot-owners, began to 
buy a lot on the installment plan, and 
having paid ten dollars on it, asked for 
five hundred dollars to begin his house. 
The eighty-one cases in which help 
was given to assist household re-estab- 
lishment require little comment. The 
kind of assistance has been sub-divided 
as follows: 
Grants or loans of money for current house- 
hold expenses, ranging from five dollars 
POVOGe HuNnaGred ANG TitEy 0-15 «ao ois chers-evs) 2 


Furnishings (bedding, stoves, etc.) 
Assistance in building homes, generally tem- 


VE tas RR ees ee ne BO OIE 18 
Transportation of household goods ......... 10 
NTE RBS aire ged oy Aes) rete IS © ete bye vee 4 
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The assistance given in building did 
not amount to very much and as has 
been said before it was not entered into 
as a deliberate policy, but the policy 
was rather to hold applications for help 
of this sort, to be acted upon after the 
general plans for dealing with the hous- 
ing situation should have been formulat- 
ed. As long as an extra supply of lum- 
ber among the relief stores lasted, 
grants were made for it, supplemented 
by a few dollars for nails and other ac- 
cessories, for temporary structures de- 
signed to relieve acute congestion in liv- 
ing conditions. One unusual case was 
a grant of $50 to pay for plumbing in 
a little house which some friends were 
building in Palo Alto, on ground given 
by some other friends, for a writer, a 
woman long past middle age who had 
lived most of her life in San Francisco. 
The largest building enterprise that re- 
ceived encouragement was to be a struc- 


ture that would be used for a coffee- 
house and for the home of two families. 
For this a loan of $300 was made. 

The assistance given in the 
other forty-nine cases was 
neither in the way of 
tools, nor of re-establishing business or 
home, nor could it be described under 
any general heading. Some of it 
amounted to rehabilitation and some of 
it was merely the relief of immediate 
needs not provided for in the general 
system. Money was advanced on claims 
held by fourteen men who had immedi- 
ate need of the money. In six cases 
money was given to buy clothing that 
could not be supplied from the relief 
stores ; one of these cases was a man and 
his wife who were both Salvation Army 
officers and had lost their uniforms. In 
six cases incidental expenses for a jour- 
ney were provided, the railroad tickets 
having been secured in some other way. 
Three grants were to provide for care 
for invalids; a girl whose mind had be- 
come unbalanced by the shock was 
boarded in a sanatorium for several 
weeks ; and one of the others was a nurse 
who had taken care of a small pox pa- 
tient through the earthquake and fire 
and had broken down under the strain. 
A small medicine bill was paid for one 
applicant and burial expenses were met 
for the child of another. It is rather 
strange that there should have been, in 
six weeks, only one request for help in 
meeting funeral expenses. Three pay- 
ments were in the nature of compensa- 
tion for care that had been given refu- 
gees or injuries sustained in connection 
with relief work. One of these payments 
was made to a nurse who claimed that 
she had taken a confinement case into 
her house, at the request of a relief offi- 
cer, and who rendered a bill of $15 for 
professional services and $10 for board. 
Inquiry showed that the woman had been 
in the applicant’s house six days, but 
was not confined until later and had no 
professional services, and that more- 
over the applicant was at the time re- 
ceiving rations. Instead of $25, there- 
fore, $6 was considered ample compen- 
sation and it appears to have been satis- 
factory. In one case no money was ex- 
pended but a real service was neverthe- 
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less rendered. An old woman had be- 
come separated from the son on whom 
she was dependent and he was found for 
her and immediately resumed support. 
In the other fourteen cases, surgical ap- 
pliances, or articles that might by a broad 
interpretation be so classified, were sup- 
plied to take the place of others that had 
been lost in the fire. These were: five 
trusses, four pairs of eye-glasses, two 
elastic stockings, one wooden leg, one 
wheel chair, and one tricycle for a cripple 
“to enable him to move around.” 


A brief account of the 
way in which the rehabili- 
tation work was organized 
and the persons concerned in it should be 
of interest. 

To Oscar K. Cushing of San Francisco, 
member of the State Board of Charities, 
who had given uninterrupted services to 
the relief work from the time of the dis- 
aster, fell the task of organizing the of- 
fice force, planning a system of book- 
keeping which would reveal how the 
fund was being spent, and determining 
to a considerable extent the policy which 
should be followed during the first 
weeks. Dr. Lee K. Frankel, manager 
of the United Hebrew Charities of 
New York city, who happened to be 
in San Francisco at this time, having 
been sent by the National Conference 
of Jewish Charities to inquire into the 
probable needs of the Jewish charitable 
organizations, gave much of his time 
and much advice to this feature of the 
work. Valuable assistance in planning 
the book-keeping system and other busi- 
ness details was rendered by a business 
man of New York, who had gone out 
at his own expense as a volunteer from 
the New York Red Cross. 

It was decided at the outset that rec- 
ommendations in regard to any family 
would be accepted, ordinarily without 
further investigation (though the privi- 
lege was reserved of supplementing the 
information given) when coming from 
the Board of Jewish Relief, the office of 
the Archbishop of the diocese or the As- 
sociated Charities. A large number of 
cases was received in this way through 
the Board of Jewish Relief. The indi- 
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viduals connected with the Associated 
Charities, both employees and volunteers, 
gave valuable service from the begin- 
ning, but the official connection of 
this organization with the  rehabili- 
tation work was not fully  estab- 
lished until the middle of June. 
Father O’Ryan was appointed rep- 
resentative of the Archbishop’s office 
for this purpose, but little advantage was 
taken of the invitation to present recom- 
mendations. The Catholic clergy pre- 
ferred to merge their identity, co-oper- 
ating cordially as individuals from the 
beginning and represented on the com- 
mittee, when it was finally appointed, by 
Father D. O. Crowley, acting for Arch- 
bishop Riordan. 

For handling cases that did not come 
from any of these three sources an in- 
vestigating department was necessary. 
This was organized, and superintended 
until the end of June, by Alice L. Hig- 
gins, general secretary of the Boston As- 
sociated Charities, who had been sent to 
San Francisco immediately after the fire 
as one of the representatives of the Mas- 
sachusetts Relief Association. 

At the middle of June applications 
for special assistance were still coming 
in slowly, though it seemed clear that 


nearly all the families still . receiv- 
ing general relief needed something 
more than or something different 
from what they were getting be- 
fore they could be independent. 


The general registration of all refugees 
receiving food early in May, which had 
been expected to supply a working basis 
for the granting special relief, was found 
unfortunately to be valueless for this 
purpose. A second registration was 
therefore undertaken, of all persons still 
dependent on the general distribution for — 
food or clothing, with a view to ascer- 

taining definitely what was needed in | 
each case in order to make the individual — 
or family self-supporting. The respon- 
sibility for this gigantic task was assum- 
ed by the Associated Charities. Local 
offices were established in each of the 
seven civil sections into which the city 
had been divided for purposes of relief | 
administration, a corps of visitors was | 
put at work in each section, under the | 
direction of a district agent, and a local 
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committee organized, to consider the 
cases and make recommendations to the 
Rehabilitation Committee. Miss Felton, 
secretary of the Associated Charities, 
had the vigorous assistance in getting 
this work under way, of John F. Moors 
of Boston, another envoy from the Mas- 
sachusetts Relief Association. By thus 
systematically hunting out those who 
needed special relief in the large group 
where there was reason to believe special 
relief was commonly needed, and by in- 
viting applications from others who 
would not be found in this way, it was 
believed that ultimately almost all of 
those who could be served by the Re- 
habilitation Committee would be reached. 

The magnitude of this task of dealing 
individually with a number of families 
that will probably aggregate 15,0001 be- 
fore the work is done, can hardly be 
appreciated by an outsider. The import- 
ance of doing it all quickly, the import- 
ance of having reliable information of 
a kind not easy to get and the neces- 
sity of using almost wholly inexperi- 
enced visitors, are perhaps the chief 
elements of difficulty. The long dis- 
tances to be traversed, with inade- 
quate transportation facilities and the 
changes in addresses that made it hard 
to find references, are details of con- 
siderable practical importance. It was 
possible, by securing, in addition to the 
local experienced workers, the services 
of several charity workers from eastern 
cities,” to place an experienced person 
as agent in each district, and dur- 
ing July valuable services were given 
by Mrs. John M. Glenn of Balti- 
more, who devoted the month to 
bringing about uniformity of ideals and 
standards in the district work and cul- 
tivating a sympathetic understanding of 
the system on the part of all concerned 


1About the middle of August the committee, find- 
ing itself with some ten thousand applications 
which had not been acted upon, decided not to 
receive any new ones for the time being. 


2Those not mentioned elsewhere were Miss 
Birtwell, secretary of the Associated Charities of 
Cambridge; Miss Fischer, visitor for the New 
York Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor; Miss Burrows, district agent of the 
New York Charity Organization Society; Miss 
Seers, district superintendent of the Chicago 
Bureau of Charities; Miss Osgood, formerly with 
the Associated Charities of Minneapolis. 
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in it. The new, untried visitors, number- 
ing about ninety in all at the maximum, 
have shown a high average of intelli- 
gence and devotion and the local com- 
mittees have given hours of careful con- 
sideration to cases. By September 1, a 
large amount of rehabilitation had al- 
ready been accomplished, by the use of 
some $400,000 for some 5,000 families, 
but the volume of work which remains 
to be done may be indicated by the fact 
that it was anticipated that a million 
dollars and a half would be required 
to finish it. The Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee of seven members, which was 
finally appointed by the Finance Com- 
mittee on June 209, is a representative 
body and a strong one. On the with- 
drawal of Dr. Devine, the chairmanship 
was assumed by F. W. Dohrmann, a 
well known business man of San Fran- 
cisco. Ernest P. Bicknell of Chicago, 
who had been acting as secretary, was 
appointed to the vacancy in the commit- 
tee membership. Until the first of July, 
the superintendence of the office and the 
decision on cases, subject to Dr. De- 
vine’s approval, was in the hands of 
Oscar K. Cushing of San Francisco, an 
eminent lawyer and social worker who 
at a great personal sacrifice gave most 
of his time to this work. The other 
members are Father D. O. Crowley, act- 
ing for Archbishop Riordan; Archdeacon 
John A. Emery, representing Bishop 
Nichols; Dr. John Gallwey of the medi- 
cal profession, and Rev. Jacob Vor- 
sanger, who is identified with Jewish 
philanthropy in the city. 

On the organization of the commit- 
tee Mr. Cushing was made treasurer, 
and his continued influence and oversight 
were thus insured. Francis H. McLean, 
a San Franciscan by education, though 
at present connected with the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities, was appointed su- 
perintendent of the office, while Miss 
Helen Swett, assistant secretary of the 
Oakland Associated Charities, who had 
been Mr. Cushing’s assistant from the 
beginning, continued as first assistant. 

This tale of the individuals concerned 
in the rehabilitatio'’ work may be tedious, 
but its significanc » should be felt. The 
part played by tf » experienced workers 
from outside * 1 Francisco, among 
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whom are included some of the best 


known names in organized charity work: 


in New York, Boston, Chicago, Balti- 
more, and Cambridge, has been to help 
in organizing the system and determin- 


ing the general policy, giving the bene-: 


fit of their experience in social work 
without dictating on points requiring 
local knowledge. The direct dealing 
with the refugees, in the way of investi- 
gation and the decisions on the cases, 
which make up, it is easily seen, the 
great bulk of the work, have been in the 
hands of San Francisco men and women, 
who presumably understand better than 
outsiders can the temper of the appli- 
cants and the demands of the situation. 

The first six weeks were experimental 
in the sense that those in charge of the 
work could not have a very definite idea 
in advance of the variety of situations 
with which they would have to. deal or 
of the dimensions which the work would 
reach. Each case had to be taken upon 
its own merits and gradually certain 
principles were evolved, but these princi- 
ples, as has been shown, were frequently 
modified by rapidly changing conditions 
in the general situation. By the end of 
the six weeks those who had been watch- 
ing the work closely had a fairly definite 
idea of what was before them. It was 
still necessary, however, to meet unex- 
pected developments by modified plans 
to such an extent that August and Sep- 
tember have seemed a continuation of 
the experimental period. 

In another sense also the whole of the 
rehabilitation work is an experiment. It 
is not possible to judge now of the re- 
sults of what was done in the first six 
weeks. Nor will it be possible really to 
test the principles which are being acted 
upon in August until the time of action 
has passed. Whether or not the work is 
well done can be determined only at the 
end of several years. If the people who 
are now being helped are not found on 
the books of the charitable organizations 
of San Francisco or of the cities to which 
they have gone, that will be a negative 
testimony of some interest. But inas- 
much as only a small proportion of them 
have been “charity cases” in the past, 
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this testimony would reveal almost noth- 
ing of positive good accomplished. It 
would be worth while to make an indi- 
vidual inquiry, at the end of two years 
or five years, in regard to every person 
who has been helped by the Rehabilita- 
tion Committee. There seems no reason 
why such an inquiry, except possibly in 
regard to transportation cases, should not 
be entirely feasible and it would be a 
research which would be extremely valu- 
able. 
* * * * x * 

Whether or not the system that has 
been worked out in San Francisco for 
assisting the rehabilitation that could not 


be spontaneous is the best way for do-~ 


ing such work after a great disaster, is 
a debatable question, of academic inter- 
est as far as San Francisco is concerned, 
but of vital concern to all students of 


relief principles. It is quite probable that — 


a general cash distribution, on the basis — 


of the composition of the family and its 
needs, as was considered at one time, 
would have been a better way of get- 
ting the money into the hands of the 
people who needed it. It would have 
been quicker, certainly, if data had ex- 
isted for the classification of the suf- 
ferers. It may be questioned whether a 
larger proportion of needs will have been 
accurately estimated as a result of the 
individual attention given each case un- 
der the existing system than would have 
happened to be adequately met by the 
inelastic apportionment of a general dis- 
tribution. Data for classification did not, 
however, exist, nor was there even an 
accurate list of all who had suffered from 
fire and earthquake. To make a new 
registration of all those who had suffer- 
ed in any way was impracticable. The 
only alternative seemed to be the plan 


which was adopted—the application of | 
the “case method” to all who wished | 


to be considered candidates for special 
assistance. 

The results of this system, and its su- 
periority to a general distribution, depend 
on the intelligence of those who collect 


the information about the applicants and | 
the judgment of those who make the | 


decisions. 
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| have made this special housing number possible, the editors and Publica- 
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The Phipps Model Tenement Houses 


‘Grosvenor Atterbury 


The phrase “model tenements” is just 
now in need of somewhat careful defini- 
tion, since any building erected under the 
new tenement laws of New York may 
very properly be called “model” when 
compared with even the best of the tene- 
ments erected under the laws in force 
previous to the organization of our Tene- 
ment House Department under Mr. de 
Forest. 

One takes the phrase to mean in gen- 
eral a collection of economic and sanitary 
homes for working people, but any such 
definiton, is of course, continually chang- 
ing both in extent and content, with the 
growth of municipal regulation and the 
progress of philanthropic effort toward 
the solution of the housing problem. 
Each owner and architect has in fact the 
opportunity to create a new definition, 
and with the study being put upon the 
problem to-day perhaps the safest defi- 
nition would be the “latest tenements 
erected.” 

All this is true, of course, of a rapidly 
increasing number of newly built tene- 
ments, but while the “Phipps Houses” 
will presumably be more than ordinarily 
model, in the foregoing sense, any such 


definition would nevertheless fail to cover - 


their distinguishing, and most important 
characteristic, as will be seen from the 
following paragraphs quoted from Mr. 
Phipp’s letter to the men whom he asked 
to constitute this original board of 


trustees. 

I propose to organize a society for the pur- 
pose of building tenement houses in the 
city of New York, preferably in the borough 
of Manhattan if it can be done advantageous- 
ly, but if land be found too high, or if build- 
ing conditions are such as to threaten undue 
cost of construction or unreasonable delay, 
then in the other boroughs of the city or 
elsewhere. 

I propose to give $1,000,000 for this pur- 
pose. I expect the tenements to be so 
planned as to earn about four per cent on 
their cost, after allowing a proper amount 
for their maintenance and repairs. I intend 
to have the earnings accumulate and to be 
used from time to time in erecting more 
tenements. 


Thus, under the provisions of Mr. 
Phipps’ donation, each building erected 
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has the reproductive power characteristic 
of a living organism, and becomes, within 
a short period of years, the father of a 
new generation of model tenements. 

Starting with three buildings, which 
we may assume to represent the ori- 
ginal investment of the $1,000,000.00 
donated by Mr. Phipps, giving a total 
housing capacity of some 2,000 people, 
the Phipps Houses, if their cumulative 
earnings be devoted continuously to the 
acquirement of new land and buildings, 
will, in the days of our grandchildren, 
very probably number a round hundred 
buildings, housing no less than sixty 
thousand souls, and covering, if grouped 
together, some fifty average New York 
city squares, or a section equal in area 
to those blocks lying betwen Fifth and 
Park avenues, from 59th to 72nd 
streets.* 

While the first of the Phipps Houses, 
as the founder of a perpetual race of 
model tenements, therefore, puts upon 
its builders a phenomenal responsibility, 
by the same token the success of Mr. 
Phipps’ foundation can fairly be judged 
only when time shall have given the archi- 
tectural descendants of these buildings a 
chance to prove the true value of the pro- 


1Although this is clearly the policy intended 
to avoid certain obvious dangers and as a general 
precaution, it is not made obligatory upon the 
trustees who are actually given the power to dis- 
tribute the income among benevolent and chari- 
table institutions, as will be seen from the act of 
incorporation, the essential portions of which are 
as follows: 


“Section 1. Henry Phipps, John W. Arbuckle, 
Charles S. Brown, Robert W. de Forest, George BD. 
Gordon, Blgin R. L. Gould, William S. awk, 
George B. McClellan, Charles A. Moore, John S. 
Phipps, Charles 8S. Smith, Isidore Strauss, Alfred 
T. White, Myles Tierney, together with such per- 
sons as they may associate with themselves, and 
their successors, are hereby constituted a body 
corporate by the name ‘Phipps Houses,’ for the 
purpose of providing tenement or other housing 
accommodations for the working classes in the 
city of New York, or in other cities of the state 
of New York, or elsewhere. 


“9. The society hereby formed shall have power 
to take and hold, by gift, bequest, devise, purchase. 
or lease, either absolutely or in trust, any prop- 
erty real or personal without limitation as to. 
amount or value, except such limitation, if any, 
as the legislature shall hereafter impose, to mort- 
gage and convey such property and to apply the 
net income thereof, if any, to its corporate pur- 
poses and to distribute any part of such income 
to and among benevolent and charitable corpora-. 
tions of the state of New York. It shall have 
all the powers and be subject to all the restric- 
tions of a membership corporation, as far as the 
same are applicable thereto, and not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act.” 
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cess of evolution and progress now only 
beginning, and perhaps, from a large 
point of view, justify some of the fail- 
ures, as well as the successes, of these 
original parent buildings. 
But although they repre- 
sent a beginning in this 
sense, these buildings fol- 
low after many admirable efforts to solve 
the tenement problem in New York. 
Fully recognizing this fact, the aim of 
their designer has been to frankly benefit 
by their lessons and contribute toward the 
general advance by carrying the problem 
one step further, rather than to attempt 
a novel and individual solution. Realiz- 
ing that the problem was born with the 
cave-dwellers, the attitude is perhaps 
none too modest; especially since the 
most perfect geometric solution of the 
economic housing problem has_ been 
demonstrated to be that achieved by the 
bee in the cells of his honey-comb.? 
Therefore, while the architectural part 
of this problem has been worked out di- 
rectly from the particular conditions 
given, its study has been based on a care- 
ful and systematic analysis and compari- 
son of the best plans previously executed. 
This resulted in some twenty or more 
schemes, covering all the possible general 
arrangements or types, from which two 
plans were developed and submitted to 
the trustees—the one adopted and an al- 
ternative design. The latter, though ful- 
filling the letter of the law and showing a 
considerably greater earning power, was 
very wisely rejected in favor of the plan 
now being executed, in which certain eco- 
nomies were voluntarily sacrificed for the 
sake of privacy, cheerfulness of aspect 
and outlook, increased air circulation and 
certain more or less experimental tea- 
tures, all of which though tending to 
jeopardize the desired income appeared 
worthy of trial. The result is economy 
tempered with mercy, or, more properly 
speaking, with sunlight and fresh air.’ 
What appeared to be a direct loss, how- 
ever, of an additional I per cent. in earn- 
ings as calculated in comparison with 
existing tenements, will, I believe, if the 


2See Encyclo. Lritt. on the bee. The motive used 
in the decoration of the shields over the entrance 
ways, representing a conventionalized honey-comb, 
is in recognition of this fact. 


8See comparative schedules. 


General 
Policy. 


Note 10. 
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rentals are left to find their own level, 
justify itself not only from an educa- 
tional point of view, but financially as 
well. 

And Mr. Phipps has expressed the 
wish that his tenements be not rented 
below the market rate.* Obviously the 
great danger of such a policy is, that the 
buildings may draw “down” instead of 
“up,” that is, they may draw their tenants 
from a class that could really afford high- 
er rents, but is attracted by the “model” 


elements of these buildings, and their © 


comparative cheapness, instead of being 
filled by poorer people who might move 
from meaner tenements, making some 
sacrifice, perhaps, in order to pay even 
the low rents of the Phipps Houses. 

But this in some measure must be true 
of all model tenements. Doubtless every 
new building of this type erected in Man- 
hattan, drives just so many of the poorest 
laboring classes out of the city—which 
may well be a long stride toward the so- 
lution of its housing problem—and Mr. 
Phipps, in view of present land values, 
and wisely foreseeing changing condi- 
tions, has not restricted the operations 
of his organization to the one borough 
or even to Greater New York. 


N\ 


From the same far-sighted point of view, — 


moreover, there appears a justification of 
his desire to have the Phipps Houses ‘fire- 
proof. The increase of cost, by reason 
of this construction in these first build- 
ings, has meant the apparent loss again 


of about one per cent. in earning power, © 


compared with the same plan executed 
on the ordinary non-fireproof system— 
like the tenements of the City and Sub- 
urban Homes Co., for example—and it 
is certainly questionable whether there are 
not other risks more serious than fire 
from which the tenement population suf- 
fers, against which the additional cost of 
fireproofing—nearly twenty per cent. in 
the present instance—could be used to 
more direct advantage to the tenants. 
One must not forget that the immediate 
benefit from a fireproof tenement is likely 


**“My wish is that the rooms should not be 
rented at a price below the market rate. I do 
not wish to discourage individual investors from 
building tenements on a purely business basis. To 
do so might check building operations, raise rents, 
and in the end prove injurious to the working 
people whom I wish to aid and who must rely 
in so large a measure on building for purely busi- 
ness reasons to provide them with homes.” 
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to accrue most often to the owner, for 
the increase of security in such buildings 
applies more surely to the structure it- 
self than to the tenants and their usually 
uninsured possessions. And the samie 
money would undoubtedly serve to con- 
siderably increase the size and comfort 
of the tenements if spent for that pur- 
pose. 

But, on the other hand, while a policy, 
giving immediate benefits to both owner 
and tenant, even at son:e loss in the dura- 
tion of the earning power of the invest- 
ment, might not be deemed short-sighted 
in the case of an individual owner, it 
would be at least questionable in an in- 
stitution of the permanent character of 
the Phipps Houses. 

Entirely apart from the minor savings 
in maintenance, insurance and deprecia- 
tion, and without recognition of the prin- 
ciple of a proper relation between the 
character and value of land and the grade 
of building put upon it—with no con- 
sideration of the fact that fireproof con- 
struction is fast becoming the rule instead 
of the exception, and is destined to be- 
come in the near future the only con- 
struction in crowded cities where the 
housing problem is acute—apart from 
these and other considerations, time will 
demonstrate, I think, that an additional 
twenty per cent. in first cost will, in the 
long run, be more than repaid by the in- 
creased life of the buildings and their 
consequent total earnings. And even 
should they, by reason of their iron con- 
stitution, outlive their generation and 
days of usefulness as tenements, their old 
age could even in such an event, be put 
to more profitable use than similar build- 
ings of what will then be antiquated con- 
struction. 

Practical 0 addition to the attention 

Considerations demanded by such ques- 

Invol ved. : : 

tions of general policy as 
the foregoing, and besides satisfying the 
requirements of site and other specific 
conditions, anysolution of the model tene- 
ments problem must also have regard to 
certain fundamental desiderata, which are 
merely axioms if you choose, but none 
the less, like the tenement classes them- 
selves, are always with us, and neces- 
sarily to be reckoned with. I mean such 
things for example as: 


Simplicity and regularity of plan, with 
maximum duplication of units and parts 
thereof. 

Maximum of light and air through- 
out; 

Concentration of court and other va- 
cant space; 

Maximum exposure. i. e. distance from 
all windows to nearest opposing wall or 
lot line; 

Minimum number of “rear tenements.” 
Minimum of hall or other interior pub- 
lic: space... .y- 

Now, although invariably based on 
geometry, the architect’s problem has al- 
most always certain characteristics of a 
complex series of algebraic equations, 
and in this instance the simile appears 
more than usually apt; for depending on 
the order of precedence in which we solve 
for each unknown quantity, the values of 
all our Xs, Ys and Zs change, and while 
all these solutions may be mathematically 
correct, they are by no means the same, 
nor equally desirable and to the purpose. 

So in the present case, the solution 
adopted was chosen, and the result should 
be judged in consideration of the relative 
importance assigned to the various ele- 
ments to be satisfied. I have put the 
principal ones in the following order of 
precedence: First, full compliance with 
the Tenement and Building Laws; sec- 
ond, economy of plan, both constructive 
and administrative ; third, additional con- 
venience and hygienic advantage; fourth, 
attractiveness for living purposes; and 
lastly, excess of earning power over the 
required minimum. 

While most of these are, unfortunately, 
not only interdependent, but conflicting, 
the specific and more strictly architectural 
conditions have, as far as possible, been | 
met with reference to them—which may _ 
serve to explain certain points in the ac 
companying plans and schedules. | 


The site upon which this 
first group of buildings is 
being erected is a plot sit- 
uated on the north side of East 31st street, | 
near First avenue, and the relative num- | 
ber of two-room, three-room and four- 
room tenements, as well as certain other 
features desired by the trustees, and as) 
far as possible carried out in the design |) 


The 
First 
Buildings. 


| 


The Phipps Model 


of the buildings, were largely determined 
by the character of the population and 
the tenements found in the surrounding 
neighborhood. 

The plot has a frontage on the street of 
180 feet with a depth of ninety-eight feet 
nine inches and the general scheme of the 
building is that of three similar units, 
each with sixty feet frontage, six stories 
‘and basement in height, and enclosing 
two entrance courts opening through 
archways to the street. The construc- 
tion, which is fireproof throughout, con- 
sists of brick exterior walls with terra- 
cotta trimmings, steel columns and beams, 
with reinforced concrete floors and plas- 
ter block partitions. 

The four hundred and twenty-seven 

rentable rooms contained in the entire 
building of three units are arranged in 
one hundred and forty-two suites, con- 
taining from two to five rooms, the larger 
apartments being placed on the street 
front and corners, and the smaller suites 
opening on the courts and yards of the 
building.® All the tenements are to be 
supplied with steam heat, hot and cold 
water and gas; and every suite will have 
a toilet, with either a shower or tub bath, 
and is to be equipped with a gas range, 
two wash tubs, a kitchen sink, closets and 
dressers. 
In connection with the ac- 
companying plans and illus- 
trations, it may be of inter- 
est to note the following respects in which 
the first of the Phipps Houses will differ 
from most of the existing model tene- 
ments in New York, and will, therefore, 
be more or less experimental : 


1. The doing away with all closed interior 
courts, such as are found in almost all tene- 
ments previously erected, by their connec- 
tion through an archway to the street as 
shown in the accompanying plans and 
sketch. } 

2. The attempt to use this space usually 
devoted to purposes of light and ventilation 
only, both as entrance courts and as sociai 
centres in place of the street curb, particu- 
larly for children,—and secondarily as a 

sOf the one hundred and forty-two apartments, 
forty-three are two-room suites with toilet and 
shower; sixty-three three-room suites with toilet 
and shower; twelve are four room suites with 
toilet and tub baths; sixteen are four-room suites 
with toilet and shower, and eight are five-room 
suites with toilet and tub baths. The percentage 
of the various suites is as follows: 30% two 
rooms; 44% three rooms; 20% four rooms, and 
6% five rooms. 


Their 
Distinctive 
Features. 
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means of popularizing the rear tenements, by 
giving them an outlook more nearly like 
those in the more fashionable front portion 
of the building, and giving both of these so- 
cial hemispheres an equally attractive ac- 
cess 

3. An effort to avoid in both court and ex- 
terior treatment, as far as possible, the bar- 
rack-like effect, ordinarily the result of a 
great number of apartments arranged econ- 
omically in one large building. 

4. The sacrifice of a considerable amount 
of rentable space for the sake of a more than 
usual degree of privacy of living in all apart- 
ments by the insertion of private vestibules 
and hallways wherever required, so as to 
avoid the necessity of entering any room by 
passing through a bedroom or even through 
a so-called parlor, which latter is ordinarily 
the case, even in “model” tenements. 

5. To the same end, the insertion of the 
simple shower in combination with the toil- 
ets in every apartment where baths are not 
otherwise provided—even in the two-room 
suites for example—so as to do away entire- 
ly with all public conveniences of this sort, 
heretofore habitually put in groups in the 
basement or on some of the lower floors and 
the subject of much abuse, not to say hygien- 
ically dangerous. These showers consist of 
a spray nozzle, supplied with hot and cold 
water, set directly in the side wall about five 
feet six inches above the floor, pointing down 
at an angle of about forty-five degrees, so as 
to strike a person of average height on the 
shoulders. This permits their use by women 
without wetting the hair; and striking the 
opposite wall at a downward angle, the 
splash is considerably reduced. 

6. A considerable increase in the amount 
of window surface in the majority of rooms, 
particularly in the living rooms, in which a 
central double hung window is flanked on 
either side by a narrower casement for use 
in summer. These casements when open, 
give the entire benefit of the window open- 
ing instead of one-half, as in the case of the 
ordinary weighted window. 

7. The provision of wide exterior sills out- 
side of such windows, with low iron rails, 
as a place for the setting of plants, and as a 
useful shelf for objects desired to be kept 
cool in winter. 

8. The use of one-half of the roof as a roof 
garden and the provision of two permanent 
pavilions with solid roofs, for the purposes 
of protection, both day and night,—where 
tenants may sleep in the oppressive heat of 
summer. 


®*The cost of this simple contrivance has been 
found to be about $16, in addition to which a 
certain amount of additional waterproofing of 
the floor was necessary. The original suggestion 
from which this idea was developed was due to 
Herbert S. Brown, who together with Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, Lawrence Veiller and a number of 
others interested in philanthropic work of this 
kind, were good enough to give their very valu- 
able and helpful criticism of these plans; the 


~ have furthermore had the benefit of the experi- 


care of Dr. EH R. L 
burban Homes Co. 


Gould and the City and Su- 
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9. The tapping of the ordinary vent flues 
required for the gas ranges at the ceiling in 
each living room, for the purpose of giving 
at least a compulsory minimum amount of 
ventilation for the living room, each room 
having its own separate flue.” 

10. The installation of electric conduit, 
with a view to the use of electricity for 
lighting purposes, whenever its cost shall 


be equivalent to that of gas, and a suitable. 


type of “demand metre’ found,—that is, a 
metre arranged to give automatically a cer- 
tain amount of electricity, when a coin is 
dropped into the slot,—with the possibility, 
in such an event, or doing away with leak- 
age and odors, and the very great vitiation 
of air in rooms illuminated by gas. 

11. The arrangement of rooms and suites 
so that 80% of all the apartments in the 
building have through draughts between 
courts, yards or streets, and the avoidance 
of all small shafts, recesses or re-entrant 
angles in the plan of the building. 

12. The provision of a kindergarten, or 
play-room, accessible from the street, as well 
as from the tenement, for the use of the ten- 
ants or kindergarten associations desiring 
to conduct their work in the building. 

Relation 


Sart While, in the main, the 
Tenement Law. foregoing description and 
the accompanying illustrations speak for 
themselves, certain points require further 
explanation. To one conversant with the 
subject, a glance at the plans will show 
that the average size of the rooms, both 
as to floor area and cubic contents, is 
practically the minimum allowed by the 
Tenement House Law. It might be 
claimed reasonably enough that to deserve 
the title of ‘Model,’ a tenement to-day 
should give more in every way than the 
letter of the law demands. It is with 
this idea that the first of the Phipps 
Houses has been planned, except that as 
far as possible “spirit” has been substi- 
tuted for “letter.” 

But the present law, admirable as it 
is, cannot, by reason of its mandatory 
nature, always encourage this kind of 
interpretation, in some instances appear- 
ing—in the view of the writer, be it al- 
ways. understood—to stand in its own 
light. Thus, for example, the ventila- 
tion of the baths shown on the drawings, 
as opening on the entrance archways 
has, since the filing of these plans, been 
condemned as “not according to Hoyle,” 
an archway ten feet wide and four stories 


7 These flues have again been used as a means 
of ventilating the air space beneath the roof, and 
over the top floor suites. 
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high, being neither “a shaft of not less 
than four square feet area to each bath 


ventilating therein,’ nor a “court open» 


at the top,” nor a “street,” nor a “yard,” 
nor anything else in the department’s dec- 
alogue, but a rara avis not heretofore 
found among the collection in its aviary, 
nor even contemplated in tenemental phil- 
osophy—yet a bird, to my thinking, quite 
possibly worthy of domestication. 

And so again, in simply meeting the 
law’s minimum room sizes, it was be- 
lieved that circulation of air, involving, 
as it does, lower humidity and more rapid 
evaporation, was of greater value 


sanitarily than mere inert cubic contents.® 


Therefore the plan was studied so as to 
give the maximum number of suites with 
through draughts; and the size and effi- 
ciency of the courts, windows, and flues, 
as circulating media, were increased to 
the utmost, instead of enlarging the sizes 


of the rooms where an increase of ca- 


pacity might very possibly simply invite 
promiscous over-crowding. 

On the other hand, the provision of 
the law permitting a so-called parlor, 
generally used as a sleeping room, to act 
as a connecting link between other rooms, 
has been ignored, and at the cost of con- 
siderable private hall space, complete 
privacy of use and access given to all but 
the kitchens and living rooms. 

2g The possibilities of an or- 

_ of ganization like the Phipps 
Criticism. houses” are probably great- 

probably grea 

est from the educational standpoint, 
and its operations should be judged, not 
primarily as an attempt to add directly 
to the housing capacity of the city, nor 
even in the case of the first buildings, as 
a demonstration of the earning capacity 


of model tenements, but rather as an. 


object lesson designed to benefit and 
educate, and, quite possibly, in some re- 
spects to serve as a warning to both 
owners and tenants in general. Nor 
should it be forgotten that one of its. 
chief functions should be to standardize 
and make available for general use 
the various improvements which such an 
organization is able to make, through ex- 


SSee a most suggestive paper by Dr. Walter 
B. James, entitled The Hnvironment in Therapeu- 
tics from the Standpoint of Physiology in the cur- 
rent number of the American Journal of the Med- 
ical Sciences. 
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periments that the individual owner is 
unwilling, or unable, to risk. 

While the model tenement problem in 
New York is, under present laws and 
conditions, probably near the crystalliza- 
tion point with respect to economy and 
efficiency of plan, there being in this 


respect surprisingly little margin for im- 


provement, its solution in the matter of 
construction and decoration is undoubt- 
edly far from being reached. While in 
the last analysis of such a problem these 
two elements should doubtless be synony- 
mous and result in a building that will 
produce a decorative effect through orna- 
mental construction, without constructed 
ornament, the model tenements erected 
so far have almost universally failed to 
express externally the “home” idea which 
seems such a vital element in any proper 
definition of a model tenement. In the 
matter of interior arrangement, and prac- 
tical conveniences, it is much more nearly 
realized, but its architectural expression 
is, as a rule, institutional, if not barrack- 
like and hopelessly dreary. 

And it is more than a question of the 
influence of the aesthetic, which we are 
so apt to assume as an attribute of edu- 
cation and wealth and not of nature, 
recognizing it in its artificial and less 
healthy phases where we ignore its crav- 
ings and deny its gratification in the 
masses in whom its potency for good is 
really greatest and most extensive. 

Aside from the fact that our tenement 
population is largely made up of nation- 
alities having a strong inherited instinct 
for the beautiful and natures quick to re- 
spond to the silent influence of any such 
element in their environment, there lies 
in this question of architectural expres- 
sion—in the art with which the science 
of the problem should be clothed and pre- 
sented—certain educational possibilities 
that ought not to be neglected. And es- 
pecially I mean the cultivation of national 
sentiment—of the American idea as ex- 
emplified in our great patriots which shall 
aid to combat that produced by the cor- 
ner saloon and the district boss—the 
translators of the “freedom of con- 
science” of our forefathers into the “free 
graft” of to-day. 

It was with this in mind that the sug- 


gestion was made of naming the various 
Phipps Houses after great Americans. 
Possibly the reasons for not adoptirg this 
idea were wise ones: “Washington 
Court” or “Lincoln Court” might per- 
haps be said to have an institutional 
ring—a veritable bugbear apparently to 
the managers of model tenements.® Yet 


‘it is always to be regretted, I think, when 


the architect is deprived of a text, so to 
speak, with which he may point the moral 
of his sermon in stones. Quite irres- 
pective of the effect on his audience, it 
is suggestive and stimulating to the de- 
signer, while at the same time exercising 
a healthy check upon perfunctory decora- 
tion, as well as the kind of architectural 


verbosity and affectation that arises from 


the lack of any single dominant idea or 
motive in the designer’s work—like the 
illegible flourishes that embellished and 
largely concealed, “Honesty is the best 
Policy” in our early copy-books. 

What is to be said to the tenement 
population must be said plainly, and the 
fact that the architect's means of ex- 
pression are, in such case, necessarily 
restricted to the minimum, makes it all 
the more important that his work should 
speak to the point. Flourishes are not 
wanted any more than they can be af- 
forded. 

And this is one of the respects in which 
the first of the Phipps Houses is most 
disappointing to its designer. Not that 
there are many flourishes to be sure, but 
there are a few, put in to hide some of 
the wobbly letters in the homely texts 
which he was set to write, such as “Ne- 
cessity is the Mother of Invention” and 
“A Penny Saved is a Penny Gained.” 

This is not the place for a lengthy 
discussion of such technical matter, but 
the treatment of the roof in these build- 
ings may be taken as a single example 
of what I mean. To avoid the bald, 
poverty-stricken aspect of the level top- 
ped facade and give some domestic feel- 
ing to the exterior, we have adopted the 
despised galvanized iron cornice and 
metal tile—“tin eyebrows” for an other- 
wise substantially and honestly con- 
structed building. Obviously there must 

® For this reason also the three units are desig- 


nated simply by their street numbers, no name 
appearing anywhere on the buildings. 
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be some other treatment at once simple, 
substantial and honest that would yet 
be decorative as well as economical and 
constructional. 

But in these days the time to puzzle 
out such questions is rarely granted to 
the architect. The cry of “step lively” 
penetrates even the councils of the phil- 
anthropists, and when six or eight months 
have been devoted to the study of a model 
tenement problem, it is high time to make 
the “dirt fly,’—and the “tin eyebrows” 
are, even as this apology is written, being 
pulled and hauled into place. 


Someot Undoubtedly, to exert its 
the Unsolved maximum influence for 

Problems. 

good, a really model tene- 
ment should demonstrate a high earning 
power in comparison with ordinary 
tenement properties of similar character. 
But this should be done only after meet- 
ing a certain standard of safety and com- 
fort. The difficulty is that this stand- 
ard is not fixed but, always advancing, 
follows shadow-like, every step forward 
in tenement construction. Its appetite 
grows with feeding, the luxury of yes- 
terday becoming the necessity of to-day, 
and its demands can be properly met in 
but one or more of three ways :—in- 
creased rents, more skillful planning, and 
economies in construction. But, if the 
proper policy be to let the model tene- 
ment find its own level, in other words, 
its own tenants and rents, then this rental 
item must be eliminated as practically 
a constant, for it varies in the wake of 
alternating waves of prosperity and de- 
pression, and the consequent rise and fall 
of interest charges, and the price of land, 
labor and material—the bases of invest- 
ment. 

There remain therefore practically but 
the two latter means of increasing the 
efficiency of the capital employed, the 
one, further economies in planning, the 
other, in construction. 

Now the margin between the efficiency 
of the majority of the plans for model 
tenements being executed to-day, and the 
theoretic limit of economy, as may be 
geometrically and mathematically demon- 
strated, is astonishingly small, and so 
long as property conditions remain fixed 
—block and street dimensions, building 


The Commons 


and tenement laws—it is doubtful if 
much can be done along this line.*° 

Practically the only hope would be in 
finding more economic shapes and sizes 
for the unit of design, which can scarcely 
be done when the sites are determined 
by the arbitrary boundaries of city lots 
or parts thereof, and the plan fitted there- 
to. Not only does this method of pro- 
cedure seriously hamper the designer’s 
work in each particular case, but it ef- 
fectually prohibits the consecutive study 
of the problem in general, under any 
really scientific method, and we have 
come to a point where further economy 
in planning at least, is unlikely, except 
on some such basis of study. 

So that the possibility of any furthem 
advance toward an ideal solution in this 
respect really lies in the selection of sites 
henceforth to conform to whatever unit 
shall be proved to permit the maximum 
economy and efficiency of plan with re- 
spect to the various requirements of a 
really model tenement, quite irrespective 
of any particular plot of ground, and not 
in subordinating, as heretofore, the work 
of the architect and the possibilities of a 
better solution of the problem, to the 
real estate speculator and the twenty- 
five-foot-lot gospel of our ancestors of 
the Brownstone Age—which seems not 
unlike selling the model tenements’ birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. 


10 Of the score of items calculated in the case of 
each plan compared, the following percentages 
are given as an illustration of this as well as of the 
method of study employed in the present instance, at 
being of technical interest to students of the tenemens 
house problem: 


Phipps 

1. Clear, rentable area Tene- 

of apartments, incl. C.&S. 1st Prize ments. 

private halls and HomesCo. C.0.S. No.1. 

VeStibUles eae 53.42% 53.86% 52.09% 
2. Area left vacant for 

lighteand vaiierrrsrar 30.83% 80.74% 34.18% 
3. Area occupied by 

WALISE cahielt aot tne 7.58% 8.28% 6.65% 
4. Area occupied 

halls, partitions, AM 8.67% 7.62% 7.18% | 


100.00% 100.00% 100.00% | 
102 sq.ft.114 sq.ft. 112 sq.ft. 


Totallotarea.... 
5. Average area of liv- 
ing and bedrooms.. 
6. Ratio of clear rent- 
able area to area 
actually covered by 
building 


T6%% 17% 79% 
While many good plans must necessarily have } 
been omitted, the designs covered by the above > 
schedules may be taken as fairly representative } 
of local model tenement plans during the past ten } 
years. In view of the fact that during this period 
many of the best architects in New York have ? 
studied the problem, it is instruetive to note how / 
little variation is shown in the figures, and what 
small progress in the matter of economy of space > 
has resulted. 
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A proposal to clothe the 
destitute with custom 
made garments would be 
laughed to scorn. Of stock patterns 
and sizes, clothing can be turned out in 
quantities at a fraction of the cost of 
individual manufacture. 

Yet we are enthusiastically trying to 
house our poor in “custom made’ tene- 
ments and are puzzled and worried when 


Cost the 
Crucial One. 


we find that in spite of most model plan- | 


ning, the cost of the model tenement 
fails to go down, so as to bring its 
rentals within the means of the poorer 
laboring classes whom we wish to reach. 
In fact, in this respect we find it diffi- 
cult to compete successfully against the 
ordinary tenement. 

And why after all should we expect 
to get and to give so much more for the 
money than the speculative owner and 
builder. The process of cheapening 
and standardizing the commercial ten- 
ement has been going on for years un- 
der the stimulus of the almighty dol- 
lar. Before the new tenement house 
law became effective you could buy 
complete plans at a day’s notice from 
any one of a number of tenement 
“plan mills’—concerns that filed and 
guaranteed the approval of stereotyped 
plans by the score, at a cost to the 
owner or contractor of perhaps $100 
dollars apiece. Here at the very start 
is a saving of nearly five per cent.; 
while the cost of every detail through- 
out such structures has been whittled 
down by the avaricious owners and 
contractors, who devote their entire 
energy and time to this one type of 
building, to a minimum that the 
“model” tenement, conscientiously 
planned anew for each site, and hon- 
estly built, has, so far, little hope of 
attaining. 

In other words, while economy of 
plan in our model tenements has at- 
tained under present conditions prac- 
tically its theoretic limit, it is pretty 
certain that there still remains a large 
margin of cost to be saved as a result 
of more careful study of the construc- 
tional side of the problem. Now the ob- 
vious solution appears to the writer to 
lie in the standardization not only of 
the general plan, but of its various 
component units and structural ele- 


The Commons : 


ments, combined with proper organi- 
zation for the work of erection, so as to 
secure for the ultimate benefit of the 
tenement population some of the ex- 
cess profit as well as the wastage that 
lies buried somewhere under the sus- 
piciously inflated building prices of to- 


day. 


This has been done _ to 
some extent in the Row- 
ton Houses in London. 
Certain parts of these buildings are 
now always of standard dimensions 
found to be the most economical in con- 
struction and use, which show an addi- 
tional saving in cost, by reason of the 
consequent duplication in manufacture. 

But carried to its logical conclusion, 
as I believe it should be, this principle 
would result in a system of “standard 
tenement” manufacture, in a “ready- 
made” system if you please, of whole- 
sale fabrication, like that which has 
already given the poor man his two- 
dollar shoes, his four-dollar watch and 
his ten-dollar suit of clothes. And this, 
I believe to be the best if not the only 
way of bringing a really model ten- 
ement within the reach of the poorest 
laboring classes in districts where land 
values are as high as they are to-day in 
Manhattan. 

In the execution of any such idea, 
one would naturally turn to concrete 
construction, where, as used to-day, 
the expense of the forms runs up to be- 
tween twenty and thirty per cent. of 
the total cost of the work, for the 
greater part of this item would be 
saved with a _ standardized system 
where the cost of the molds might be 
distributed among an indefinite number 
of structures. 

But, with his habitual fatuity, our 
working man has decreed that this 
great building system of the future 
shall pay heavy tribute to the labor 
union of to-day. Not long ago the 
writer made studies for a large build- 
ing in one of our great manufacturing 
cities. When it was rumored that it 
was designed to employ concrete con-. 
struction, the local labor unions passed 
resolutions prohibiting the use of con- 
crete in any building above the basé- 
ment, except when put in by a mason, 
or bricklayer with a trowel. 


Solution in 
Standardization. 


Quite naturally the plan—which by 
the way, was for a workingman’s hotel 
was abandoned, the owner conclud- 
ing that the workingman felt quite 
able to take care of himself for the 
present. The more important result, 
however, was to emphasize the neces- 
sity of devising means to eliminate 
such labor as far as possible in build- 
ing erection, by the substitution of ma- 
chine and shop work in the assembling 
of the constructional elements. 


The Logical Re- Put that is another story. 
sult: ‘‘neady- Space does not permit the 
Made Tenements”’ ;- : A : 
| discussion of this compli- 
cated subject here, though its general 
bearing upon the model tenement of 
the near future is one of great import- 
ance. 

_. Some day—and, if the writer has the 
much hoped for opportunity, at no distant 
date,—we shall be making the whole 
side of a room in one piece, and assem- 
bling it with other equally large build- 
ing sections to form walls, floor and 
ceiling." This may seem fanciful, but 
it is in reality no more than the logical 
outcome of increasing the size of the 
building unit from the brick of Old 
Testament days, designed for manipu- 
lation by means of the human hand, to 
a constructural unit more _ suitably 
proportioned to the modern engines of 
construction,—the steam hoist and 
electric crane. 

As a result of rather careful observa- 
tion and experiment during the past 
two years, both here and abroad, the 
writer is convinced that this is per- 
fectly feasible in structures of the ten- 
ement type when properly designed. 
The consequent economies where such 
a system is applicable are self evi- 
dent, but presuppose, of course, the 
standardizing of the ground and build- 
ing units to common dimensions so 
as to permit duplication on an ex- 
tended scale. 

Two centuries ago steel was made 
by the ounce, at a cost of something 
like $50,000 a ton. To-day we com- 
plain that our steel companies are 


11 The writer has already seen such an experi- 
ment successfully tried in the case of small labor- 
ars’ cottages in Liverpool by the city engineer, 
John A. Brodie. 
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“protected” and making too much 
profit when they sell a ton for $28. In- 
stead of making five pounds in ten days 
as they did a hundred years ago, our 
mills now make 30,000 pounds in ten 
minutes. These are the magical re- 
sults of continuous and systematic 
study, experiment and practice. It is 
the same story wherever organization 
and standardization combine in per- 
sistent effort to reduce cost, whether 
the product be pins or hats or sewing- 
machines, or steel rails. 


Now, while it would be 
folly to expect similarly’ 
startling results, it. 1s a 
fair question to ask why model tene- 
ments should not be added to this daily 
increasing list of machine-made com- 
modities, that by virtue of enormous 
duplication in standard patterns and 
sizes, are sold by factories to-day at a 
mere fraction of the cost of individual 
manufacture a short decade ago. 

This of course is the essential object 
in the production of a standard type 
advocated in the preceding paragraphs. 
While the vast majority of buildings 
already benefit in their smaller com- 
ponent parts by this duplicating proc- 
ess, its application is necessarily re- 
stricted by reason of the varying con- 
ditions of design and construction con- 
sequent upon their different uses. But 
where the same conditions and re- 
quirements are to be found essentially 
repeated in tenement after tenement, in 
block after block, .throughout almost 
all of our great cities, it would seem a 
wonderful opportunity for standardiza- 
tion and organization to work their 
miracle. The situation seems to cry 
out for “ready-made tenements of as- 
sorted sizes.” 

Sooner or later someone, let us hope, 
—whether he be philanthropist or 
shrewd man of business, makes little 
difference, and the words, for that mat- 
ter, are oftener than not synonymous, 
—will provide means with which to 
demonstrate the feasibility of meeting 
this need. And if he seeks the most 
far reaching results, even more funda- 
mental and extended in their nature 
than any we may hope for under Mr. 
Phipps’ foundation, admirable as that 


An Oppor= 
tunity for 
Philanthropy. 


‘Brettell Street, Decembery 1903 a 


is, he will found a pioneer organiza- 
tion for the study, manufacture, erec- 
tion and sale of model cottages and 
tenements whereby not only the rental 
for the working man may be greatly 
reduced, and a really model home 
brought within his reach, but the small 


The exact geographical center of the 
ounty of London lies in Walworth. 

alworth may therefore be considered 
as the heart of the heart of empire. 
t is also the most densely peopled par- 
iamentary division in the whole of the 
etropolis. Its population, which is al- 
most entirely composed of the poorer 
working class, averages 230 per acre. 
One acre houses no fewer than 1,000 
human beings. The central position of 
Walworth and the extreme density of 
its population invest therefore with ex- 
ceptional importance a colossal housing 
experiment which is being carried out 
within its area. There are other features 
of unusual interest, not least being the 
fact that the work is being done by the 
proprietary agents of the Church of Eng- 
and. 

The Robert Browning Settlement be- 
yan its work in Walworth a dozen years 
ago and was soon confronted by de- 
lorable conditions to be found in the dis- 
rict. It ascertained to its surprise that 
some of the very worst slums lay on land 
yelonging to the ecclesiastical commis- 
ioners,—the body entrusted with the 
yroperties and revenues of the Church 
yf England. When a peer of the realm, 
who was also linked by marriage with 
he Rothschild family, visited the settle- 
nent, he was shown over the district and, 
rreatly shocked by what he saw, inquired 
vho was the ground-landlord. He was 
isibly startled by the answer, and ex- 
laimed: ‘The worst slums in London 
mn land belonging to the Church of Eng- 
and!—that is a fact which ought to be 
nown.” His lordship took good care 
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investor throughout the country be en- 
abled to become the owner of a tene- 
ment as model as that of the wealthy 
philanthropist of to-day, only on a 
more profitabi> basis, and the specu- 
lative builder of rookeries be the sooner 
convinced of the error of his ways. 
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Twenty-two Acres Cleared and Rebuilt by the Church of England 
_F. Herbert Stead 


Warden, Robert Browning Settlement 


to make it known. As he told me 
later, he had been addressing Liberal 
and Liberationist meetings up and 
down Wales, and everywhere he had 
made an immense impression by de- 
claring “The ground landlord of the 
worst slums in London was_ the 
Church of England.” “It brought down 
the house every time,” he said. Need- 
less to say, with the political applica- 
tion of the facts ascertained by us, the 
settlement had nothing whatever to 
do. 

What we were concerned about was 
the condition of the dwellers. The 
worst patch of all was the Hope street 
area: a cluster of disreputable hovels, 
in shocking disrepair, flooded at every 
high tide or heavy rain with a reflux 
from the sewers. I wrote to the An- 
glican bishop of the diocese asking him 
as a member of the ecclesiastical 
commission if the area could not be 
cleared and made into a park, for the 
whole borough of Southwark which 
includes Walworth has not a single 
park for its 206,000 inhabitants. The 
Bishop replied most sympathetically, 
referring me to the secretary of the 
Ecclesiastical © Commission (since 
knighted and now Sir A. De Bock 


Porter). I therefore waited upon this 
gentleman and laid before him my 
proposals. His attitude was anticipa- 


tive of my project. In reply to my 
suggestion that the existence of these 
slums on church property was a slur 
on our common religion, he explained 
that the leases had been granted near- 
ly a hundred years previously by the 
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Chapter of Canterbury, more than a 
generation before the Ecclesiastical 


Commission came into being, and 
while Walworth was still a rural 
hamlet. The Church of England was 


therefore not responsible for the con- 
dition of the dwellings on its land. 
It was not just or fair to make polit- 
ical capital out of these facts against 
the established church, as certain 
agitators had done. The commission- 
ers could not take action until the 
leases fell in. The time of expiring 
was only a few years distant. For a 
considerable period, he said, he had had 
his eye on just that area, the state of 
which I was bringing under his no- 
tice; and singularly enough he had 
formed a design similar to mine. He 
intended to recommend the laying out, 
not of a park, that was too large a 
demand on the heavily drained re- 
sources of the church but a recreation 
ground. But until the leases fell in, 
nothing could be done. It was, he 
added, the settled purpose of the com- 
mission to prove itself a model ground 
landlord. 


Since then several years 
have elapsed, and the 
purpose expressed by Sir 
A. de Bock Porter has passed into 
reality. Having seen the mischief and 
discredit accruing from the action of 
lessees and sub-lessees, the commis- 
sioners formed the grandiose project 
of dispensing with all intermediaries, 
of themselves wiping out the streets 
of slums, of themselves erecting an 
area of model dwellings, and of them- 
selves acting as immediate landlord. 
This was to be done on no small scale. 
The area of demolition and reconstruc- 
tion was to be no less than twenty-two 
acres! And in the most crowded 
region of London to clear and rebuild 
twenty-two acres was indeed a gigan- 
tic task. 

One acre was made over as a recrea- 
tion ground to Southwark Borough 
Council, and by that body transferred 
to the London County Council. The 
preparing of the ground found work 
for a number of the unemployed; and 
the space has been opened to the pub- 


Cleared 
and Rebuilt. 
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lic under the title of Faraday Garden; 
for the great Michael Faraday was 
born in Walworth. Walworth Road, 
the great thoroughfare running to the 
west of the estate, was widened. Some 
of the old streets were completely 
wiped out; those which were retained 
were widened and are being planted 
with trees. One fully licensed public 
house and three beerhouses have been 
“suppressed.” 

The twenty-two acres were not, of 
course, cleared at one fell swoop. The 
displacement of population would have 
been too much of a social earthquake. 
The work is being carried out in sec- 
tions, so that as far as possible dis- 
housing and rehousing may go on side 
by side. Sufficient progress has been 
made to give a good idea of the new 
part of Walworth which is rising into 
being. 

When the building is finished, there 
will be erected ninety-six cottages of 
four or five rooms each; 106 cottage- 
flats of three rooms each; 566 tene- 
ments of two or three or four rooms 
each, making a total of 768 separate 
holdings. The new streets are marked 
by a most pleasing variety of struc- 
ture and disposition, of color and_ 
outline. Here runs a row of pret 
tily gabled cottages; there a series: 
of substantial and elegant tenement 
houses. They mostly stand in: 
streets; but now and then semi-private! 
groves, open at both ends of the street 
and planted with trees, divide row: 
from row. At first the commissioners: 
declined to provide for gardens; but’ 
possibly in view of the valiant efforts: 
made by Walworth workingmen to: 
grow gardens, the later dwellings have; 
small strips attached to them. 

On church land the rule has gone forth} 
that no dwellings shall exceed the 
stories in height. So new Walworth 
has been spared the infliction of event 
one four storied house. The cottages) 
and cottage-flats do not as a rule goj 
beyond two stories. The first row. of) 
cottages put up was the least success 
ful. Their rooms were small; their 
windows were small; they looked bet+ 
ter from the outside than the inside 


| 
| 
| 


) and the rents struck Walworth folks 


are a specialty and much more appre- 
fciated. “They form two quite distinct 
jthree-room cottages, with sculleries 
yand separate entrances and yards, but 
making use of the same site founda- 
tions and roof.” The official report 
¥goes on to say: 


The tenements have generally six families 
up one stair, two on each floor. The yard 
at the back is shared by six families, but 
$there is a scullery and copper on each floor 
‘}which is shared by two tenants only. Spring 
locks are put on the entrance doors, and 
Keys provided for the tenants, so that out- 
siders cannot get into the passages without 
wringing. The staircases are lighted at dusk 
by electric light, and this is put out at 
eleven o’clock every night except Saturday, 
‘when it is put out at 12 o’clock. 

} In the interior of the houses every effort 
has been made to enable a working class 
“family to live healthily, tidily, and in com- 
fort. All the rooms are light and have 
‘large windows which open both at the top 
and at the bottom. Ample cupboards have 
*been provided in all the rooms, space in the 
; passages over the staircases and under them 
has been utilized for the purpose. Dressers 
Nand food cupboards are placed in the kit- 
Schen, and every family has a coal box. Lar- 
bert ranges are given for cooking in the 
kitchens, and there is a fire-place in every 
bed room which insures some ventilation, 
even if the windows are kept closed. The 
tgas company gives the gas fittings and gas 
stoves, and supplies gas on the penny-in-the- 
‘slot system. 


Now for the table of rents. 
The rates are the impost 
levied on the buildings 
iby the County and Borough Councils; 
they are paid quarterly to the Borough 
‘Council direct by tenants of cottages; 
but weekly with the rent by tenants 
,of cottage-flats and tenements. The 
scommissioners think it desirable to 
jmake the tenants feel their responsi- 
_ bility of ratepayers. Ordinarily else- 
\where the rates are paid by the land- 


) Rents, Rates 
4 and Profits.: 


lord who adjusts his rent accordingly. 
Weekly Weekly Total 
Rent. Rate. Weekly. 
I Supe. Bra. Spc. 
sFive roomed cottage....11 0 Ay AD) 14 0 
Pees: a ee ree LO 6 Bip iG) 132 6 
| Four “ Ce eee re LO. .O 2 10 12 10 
moe ws mer SOO) 2 10 124 
Fee w a ee nes PL ee) PF le) 
“Three roomed cottage flats 1G 15) ine) 9 0 
r i 6 20 9 0 
4“ “é “ce “oe 6 10 G. 2 10 oO 
Four roomed tenements... 8 8 Di A ila 0) 
y eee Ss gs iguetcim ce Deis LO REO 
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Three roomed tenements. 6 
“ee “ee “cc 3 : 
“ee “ee “ " 6 
Two roomed tenements. . i 
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The collection of rents, as well as 
the selection of tenants, is entrusted 
to women trained under and occa- 
sionally assisted by Miss Octavia Hill. 
The church as landlord is thus repre- 
sented by kind and cultured woman- 
hood. 

The entire cost of the scheme for clear- 
ing and rebuilding the twenty-two acres 
is officially estimated at only £200,000. 
So small an outlay is required to trans- 
form so large an area of slums into 
habitable and presentable homes. Nor 
is this amount sunk without some sort 
of commercial return. The rents are 
so estimated as to yield an annual divi- 
dend of four per cent. upon the initial 
outlay,—at least while the buildings 
are new and repairs are light. A mo- 
ment’s reflection will suggest how far 
the church as landlord has departed 
from the traditions ofthe ordinary pro- 
prietor, whose only aim is the greatest 
possible return for his investment. To 
begin with, these central districts 
would yield a much larger revenue if 
used for business or industrial than for 
residential purposes. An inquiry made 
by the London County Council some 
time ago showed that to use land in 
the inner circle for dwellings instead 
of warehouses, offices and_ factories, 
was to incur a loss of from one-quarter 
to one-third of the available income (I 
write from memory, and without the ex- 
act figures before me). Even as it is, 
the movement of business buildings is 
steadily pressing outward from the 
square mile of the ancient city. It has 
crossed the river, and with glacier-like 
inevitableness is covering the northern 
part of the borough of Southwark. But 
for the resolute desire to accommodate 
workers near their work, the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission might have let its 
land to much greater commercial ad- 
vantage in the borough, North and 
South. Dwellings have, however, been 
deliberately erected in the path of the 


Merrow Street Cottages, May, 1906. 


advancing business quarter. Pending 
the arrival of adequate facilities for 
_ swiftly conveying the workers between 
their work in and about the city and 
more distant homes, the policy of the 
Commission is manifestly humane. 

The lucrative nature of slum prop- 
erty and densely crowded tenements 
which is so well known, fling into still 
brighter contrast the modest dividend 
of four per cent with which the commis- 
sioners propose to content themselves. 
The low percentage does not mean 
that the rents are lower than they were 
on the old property. They are gener- 
ally felt to be higher. The advantage 
relinquished is represented by (a) the 
greater space around the new dwell- 
ings (b) the wider streets, (c) the ex- 
cellent building and equipment, and 
(d) what has been spent for aesthetic 
purposes, the planting, varied archi- 
tecture, different colours of bricks, etc. 

The transformation of so large a part 
of Walworth is a gigantic experiment. 
It appeals to the imagination as a strik- 
ing instance of what can be done by 
great landowners in our crowded cen- 
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ters. How far is it a successful experi- 
ment? 

So far as the outward appearance of 
the district is concerned, the change is 
altogether for the good. In place of 
some of the lowest streets and worst 
slums, there are now wide _ roads, 
planted with trees, rows of beautiful 
houses, of a tasteful irregularity ; inter- 
stices of open spaces and patches of 
garden. Something like a garden city 
has replaced slumdom. 

If the purposes of the changes were to 
oust and scatter the swarm of slum- 
dwellers which formerly covered the) 
soil, then again there has been a nota- 
ble success. The new population is| 
very nearly as different from the old 
population, as the new houses from the 
old houses. Until the scheme is com-| 
plete and has been in working order| 
for some years, any judgment that is| 
pronounced must be tentative; for the} 
people of Walworth are intensely con- 
servative and take a long time to ap-) 
preciate even the greatest advantages| 
placed at their disposal. Nor have I 
before me the books, with lists of new 
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tenants and their former residences. 
But -so far as. I can judge, only a very 
small proportion of the population that 
shas been or is. to be dislodged has 
y availed itself of the new dwellings. As 
I have said, Walworth is conservative 
and does not readily take to changes. 
Then, too, Walworth expected much 
4 lower rents than-are asked for. Wal- 

worth strongly objects also to the rule 
forbidding subletting. The great ma- 
jority of the displaced have gone else- 
- where. 


The Under- Lhe tragedy of dishousing 
lying Human has not been explored as 
it needs to be explored. 
1? The sum of human misery which has 
§ been caused by the philanthropic ac- 
@tion of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
defies computation. The first result of 
i the earliest demolitions was the terrific 
¥ overcrowding of the adjacent streets. 
= The sanitary authorities must have re- 
#frained with compassionate blindness 
} from enforcing the law against over- 
crowding during the first shock of dis- 
¥ placement. The next result was a gen- 
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eral exodus. The dishoused fled mostly 


further south, over. into Camberwell, to 
throng the nearest slums there, or out 
into the. “blocks” near Peckham Rye. 
It may be argued that to stir this ordi- 
narily immobile mass and to drive it 
further from the congested’ center 
toward the suburban belt is a public 
service: In the long run yes. ‘Even 
now it is better than the slum family 
should shelter near the great open 
space of Peckham Rye than fester in 


‘parkless Walworth. But as an endea- 


vor to rehouse the dishoused, the Wal- 
worth experiment is as a whole a fail- 
ure. Therein it does not differ from 
most of the experiments of the kind 
carried out elsewhere. 

The new population invites much in- 
vestigation and reflection. The new 
dwellers do not follow the rules ordi- 
narily observed, of coming from the 
next inner circle of metropolitan resi- 
dence. They do not mostly come, that 
is to say, from the most crowded re- 
gions that fringe the city square mile. 
They come from all parts, from the 


- 
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outer suburban rings as well as from 
neighborhoods on the same belt. Here 
again it would be too soon to general- 
ize, but appearances seem to suggest 
that the new dwellings are attracting a 
much superior economic grade of 
worker to that which has been re- 
moved,—people intelligent enough and 
mobile enough to recognise and seize 
the advantages offered by the philan- 
thropic action of the Church of Eng- 
land. Except in a very roundabout 
way, this action can hardly yet be 
considered as a charity to the very 
poor; it seems to act rather as an en- 
couragement to workers who are al- 
ready on the rise. 

The cruel question presents itself 
whether most of those entering into 
the new houses in Walworth might not 
have found homes “further out” and 
by the same expenditure weekly, have 
lived nearer to the country and come 
to and from their work by means of 
the improved locomotion now spring- 
ing up on all routes,—whether after all, 
it is wise to interpose artificial barriers 


to the tendency to use central districts 
for business and outer regions for resi- 
dence. 

It is fairly certain that if London 
goes on increasing and developing as 
it has done for more than a century, 
the central districts will be denuded 
of all resident population beyond a 
handful of caretakers; and improved 
facilities of transit will spread the 
crowds, now swarming about the cen- 
ter, over the whole circumjacent coun- 
try. Then the workman and employer 
alike will live in semi-rural surround- 
ings and only work in the city. 

But that happy time is still a long 
way off. And in the meantime the Ec- 
clesiastical commissioners are to be 
congratulated on their bold and humane 
experiment. They have striven to miti- 
gate the misery of the transition period. 
They have removed an unpleasant even 
if unjust stigma from the reputation 
of the Church of England. And they 
have made the heart of the heart of 
the empire more worthy of empire 
and capital. 


The Tenement Situation in Buffalo 
Division of Administrative Responsibility Has Proved to be a Bad Thing 
George W. Gillette 


Chairman, Tenement Committee, Buffalo Charity Organization Society 


The field of the tenement house 
problem in Buffalo is confined to a sur- 
prisingly limited area. In its study one 
disregards the better class of, apartment 
house. where proportionately high rents 
are paid with the primary object of ob- 
taining the safe and comfortable quar- 
ters which the State Tenement House 
Act seeks to provide for in all cases. 

A large portion of the city’s working 
people live in small two-family frame 
cottages where the only important prob- 
lem is sanitation. Light and fresh air 
is theirs in plenty; they are under little 
danger from fire and because rents are 
moderate, there is as yet little over- 
crowding. The Poles, for instance, sixty 
thousand strong, live in cottages on the 
East Side in a district whose center is 
about at the corner of Broadway and 
Fillmore Avenue. 


The tenement dwellers whose condi- 
tions arouse our peculiar interest are shel- 
tered by two, three, or four, rarely five 
story brick buildings in the district 
bounded by lower Main Street, the Ter- 
race, Court Street and the lake or river 
front. They are almost exclusively 
Italians and the race feeling is the prime | 
factor in holding them to the district. | 
Along either side of Seneca Street at. 
its western or business end are a score | 
or more additional tenement houses in- 
habited by laborers of all races. A few. 
other similar houses are scattered about | 
other downtown parts of the city. | 

This tenement district extends very 
slowly. It is doubtful whether 250 more | 
families live within its boundaries now | 
than five years ago. Since the tenement | 
house act went into effect four and a 
half years ago only three new tenement 
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houses have been constructed in the 
entire city. Of these one is a twelve 
family addition to an old tenement house 
at 176 West Genesee; a second is a two- 
story, eight family structure, running 
from Evans Street through to Lloyd. 
The third, at 103-109 Canal Street is the 
only one from which, as a type, signifi- 
cant conclusions may be drawn concern- 
ing new tenement houses in Buffalo. 

It is interesting to speculate upon the 
causes of this absence of growth. In the 
first place it may be said positively that 
the reason cannot be found in.any ex- 
cessive cost of buildings constructed as 
the act requires. The figures herein- 
after given demonstrate that such an in- 
vestment in the few instances where 
made, pays well. ‘Three possible reasons 
suggest themselves. In the first place 
the industrial development of the city is 
astonishingly slow. A high tax rate due 
to bad government, and the exhorbitant 
cost of electric power are said to be the 
causes of this condition. There has, 
moreover, been but a small increase in 


Buffalo’s railroad trackage. Italian la- 
bor is employed largely in industrial 
construction and upon railroads. Such 
increase in tenement dwellings as there 
has been just about represents the 
growth of small Italian shops. 

Another reason may be found in the 
obvious advantages of living in cottages 
and the opportunities for doing so. 

In the third place the immense iron 
and steel manufacturing plants still un- 
der construction south of the city line, 
have for some years drawn Italian 
laborers in large numbers to the region 
there being developed. 

It is unlikely that these conditions will 
continue indefinitely or that extensive 
tenement building will never begin. On 
the contrary a considerable develop- 
ment may reasonably be expected in the 
near future. 

The tenement house at 103-109 Canal 
Street is of brick, four stories high. It 
is well built and equipped. The con- 
struction is not fire proof. Its front is 
on Canal Street, its rear upon the tow- 
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path of the Erie Canal. It has two 
stores on the ground floor and accom- 
modates, in all, twenty-two families. It 
is in the center of a district largely given 
over to cheap houses of prostitution and 
while the Italian tenement dweller has 
no marked shrinking from such sur- 
roundings yet to a certain extent they 
impair its rental value. 

This building has been completed only 
a few months. It pays its owner well. 
It has been necessary to estimate the 
cost of the land and taxes—and of 
course depreciation, repairs and loss 
from vacancies. Therefore, the follow- 
ing figures cannot be accepted as ex- 
actly accurate. They are not, however, 
far from correct: 


Cost of land (estimated)....... $2,500 
WOStrOl DULG yas saw. ccorcheleia siete 3,500 
ROCA TAL Forte rene oetaheieter are eihete eke $26,000 
Amount of mortgage (at 5%).. 22) 000 
Rents ao month: 
First floor—2 stores at $25..... $50. 
2 apartments at $10 20. 
2 6 12: 
$82. 
Second floor—4 apartments at $10 $40. 
2 iM <c 6 12; 
52. 
Tlird floor—4 apartments at $10 $40. 
2 ss 5S 6 12. 
52. 
Fourth floor—4apartments at $10 $40. 
2 os eo 12. 
52. 
Total’ per; MON: so tai cess cpelele ore $238. 
Total) Per WV CALs <chcuecereiers Mi oaehereie $2,856. 
Deduct : 
Loss from vacancies (10% of gross 
PENES Weis coats Soe Bake Oe ew este Selon $285.60 
Taxes (estimated $22 a thousand on an 
assessed valuation of $15,600)....... 331.20 
Water rates (estimated) .............. 50. 
Insurances, ($20,000) teas « w ccltaaiercere 140. 
Janitors (per MyCaT) Pe. = a...) skcneke eke Macnee 192. 
TRODALYS ae oot ete icua sine ouseaie et) onions otra eae 150. 
Depreciation, 744% of net rent........ 128.04 
$1,276.84 
2,856.00 
NGGZ prof tree Mian co wtetete sa, breathe, otsha te $1,276.84 


The net profit upon an original invest- 
ment of $26,000 is therefore at the rate 
of 6.08 per cent. The property carries 
a mortgage of $22,000 at five per cent., 
taken by the builders of the house. Fig- 
uring $4,000 as the amount invested and 
substracting the interest upon the mort- 
gage from the net yearly income the 
profit is at the rate of 11.9 per cent. 

In the same connection it is signifi- 
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‘cant to know that the owner of the 


eight family house on Evans and Lloyd 
Streets was offered, prior to its com- 
pletion, and refused to take, $15,000 for 
his property, the final cost of which was 
about $12,000. 

The owner of the partly new ana 
partly converted house at 176 Genesee 
Street informs the writer that the prop- 
erty is a good paying investment. A 
fair estimate makes the profit upon his 
building at a rate a little better than that 
obtained from the Canal Street prop- 
erty. Better rents are obtained from 
the new houses than from the old, and 
more permanent and better tenants aré 
secured. The loss from depreciation is 
little or nothing for perhaps five years. 
Neither will other than trifling repairs 
be necessary for a number of years. 

These houses in all substantial re- 
spects comply with the tenement house 
act. In many technical matters, how- 
ever, they do not. Under existing con- 
ditions it is not surprising that irregu- 
larities were possible. The tenement 
house act was framed primarily to meet 
conditions in New York city, where by 
its terms a distinct department of the 
city government was created and given 
exclusive power to enforce its provi- 
sions. After much confusion and delay 
the legal department of the city of Buf- 
falo was asked by the Health Depart- 
ment to determine what officers were 
charged with the enforcement of the act. 
The corporation counsel, through Will- 
iam S. Rann, now assistant city attorney 
and a member of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Tenement Committee, rendered a 
written opinion, undoubtedly sound, 
which held that - the Bureau of 
Buildings had exclusive jurisdiction 
to enforce the provisions of certain 
specified sections of the act; the 
Department of Health of others; the 
Board of Fire Commissioners of others 
and the police of others. Concurrent 
and joint jurisdiction as to other sec- 
tions was given to two or more of the 
departments. The city charter gave the 
health commissioner a somewhat larger 
power than any other official to deal with 
tenements, and he has always been most 
actively interested in the tenement move- 


ment. Yet all’ jurisdiction over fire es- 
capes was denied him and given to the 
fire commissioners exclusively. 

The law requires plans of new tene- 
ment houses to be filed and approved by 
the department charged with the en- 
forcement of the act before occupation. 
The Bureau of Buildings passes upon 
} structural strength; the Fire Commis- 
sioners upon fire escapes and the Health 
Department upon the rest of the plans. 
The fire commissioners approved fire 
escapes leading only into street courts at 
‘Iog Canal Street; outside stairs at fire 
‘escapes leading into a court at 176 
Genesee Street; fire escapes leading out 
‘from water closets in the remodeled 
part of the same building; and fire es- 
capes without signs prohibiting encum- 
brances on balconies in all cases. These 
violations of the act have resulted in no 
seriously dangerous conditions, but they 
demonstrate a disregard for the law 
which, if uncorrected, will lead to trouble. 

The operation of the confused system 
resulting from this divided jurisdiction 
| has been and is bound to be injurious 
'and it became necessary to simplify 
| matters by concentrating the power of 
enforcing the act. 
| Another serious defect in the com- 
bined effect of the act and the city char- 
ter pointed out by the Supreme Court 
in a test case is the lack of power in the 
health commissioner to carry out by 
force an order to vacate made after a 
hearing in a proper case under a pro- 
vision of the charter. 

To remedy these two defects a bill 
was prepared in January, 1906, which 
sought (a) to charge the Health De- 
partment with the enforcement of the 
entire act and (b) to give that depart- 
ment express power to cause orders to 
vacate to be enforced. This bill was 
approved by the Board of Health, the 
Boards of Aldermen and Councilmen, 
the mayor and the recently appointed 
Charter Revisiom Committee and sent 
by the city clerk to Albany. It was en- 
dorsed by other unofficial bodies and per- 
sons. It was introduced into the assem- 
bly by Mr. Cox, who moved it out of 
committee and secured its passage. In 
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the Senate Mr. Hill introduced the bill 
by request. It was referred to the cities 
committee where Senator George A. 
Davis. of Erie County deliberately 


‘ killed it. 


Mr. Davis, particularly during the 
last two sessions of the state legis- 
lature, has made himself conspicuous as 
the enemy of a number of excellent and 
much needed measures supported by all 
the enlightened charitable interests in 
the city. Among them, in addition to the 
charter amendment already referred to, 
were the probation bill defeated last 
winter and the bill to establish a county 
lodging house. 

The Charter Revision Commission 
was appointed by Mayor Adam to draw 
a completely new charter for the city. 
It is composed of able, public spirited 
and advanced men. The framework 
already completed promises a model 
charter. The changes which are neces- 
sary in order properly to carry out the 
tenement house act will be incorporated 
by the commission in the new proposed 
charter. It is probable that the attitude 
of Buffalo’s representatives in the state 
legislature toward the document will not 
be entirely favorable. Whether it can 
be enacted without harmful compromises 
is doubtful. 

If the amendments which are needed 
in the tenement house work are made 
every serious obstacle in the way of ex- 
cellent housing conditions will be re- 
moved. The regulation and control will 
fall into the hands of the Health Depart- 
ment, whose present head has a splen- 
did tenement record and whose successor 
elect, a member of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society’s committee, may be ab- 
solutely counted upon to continue the 
same policy. The legal department of 
the city is energetically working in har- 
mony with the health department. 

Fortunately the past three years have 
brought about such improved conditions 
that the aid of a prosecuting officer is no 
longer greatly needed. Both the present 
district attorney and his predecessor 
have, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, been unwilling to prosecute any- 
body for violation of the tenement 
house act. 


Of the Breed of BuddensieK 


William C. Hazlett 


[BuddensieKk was a speculative builder who put up rows of 


flimsy tenements on the West Side in the old days. 


They Killed 


people when they caved in and the builder was sentto prison by 


an aroused public opinion. 
for greed and tottering walls. 


His name has become a synonym 
In this article Mr. Hazlett discusses 


from the standpoint of an architect, the methods of present-day 
speculative builders and in general, the poor construction of ten- 
ement houses—its cause and cure.] 


It does not require a journey far afield 
nor minute investigation into the condi- 
tions to be found there, to determine the 
reasons for the poor methods of construc- 
tion usual in tenement houses in New 
York. This word “usual” is not in any 

way intended to carry the meaning of 

universal, but applies rather to the meth- 
ods in vogue in a majority of those 
-houses, popularly known as_ tenement 
houses. 

A tenement house is, by legal defi- 
nition, “a house occupied by more than 
two families doing their cooking upon 
the premises”—so that all that multitude 
of “Apartments,” “Chambers,” “Courts,” 
etc., is as amenable to the provisions of 
the tenement house law and the build- 
ing code as their meanest brother. But 
the term tenement is, in the vernacular, 
only applied to that class of house which 
has been facetiously described as one in 
which “the family bedding is aired upon 
the front fire-escape.” It is in this com- 
paratively small and low cost type of 
house, this meaner brother, that the 
evil due to poor and cheap methods of 
building is mainly to be found; and, as 
the whole number of houses built for 
multiple living the great majority are of 
this kind, it is in them that these evils 
principally obtain. 

It is not to be denied that the construc- 
tion of the better class of house—that 
is, the house of greater pretension—often 
leaves much to be desired; but the tenants 
of such are usually enabled to better their 
condition by removing to houses of better 
construction, while the tenant of the low 
class house simply exchanges one set of 
evils that he knows for the same by a 
similar process of removal, and it is 
for him and his condition that we seek 
a remedy. 
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The causes for this poor and flimsy 
manner of building are, broadly speak- 
ing, two in number. The first is the 
method which the builder of the house 
uses in carrying out his project; the 
second, the lack of proper supervision 
during its carrying out. Let us inquire 
into this first cause. 

Nine-tenths of these houses are specu- 
lative in their nature—the sole object 
of the promoter being to profit by a 
speedy sale—and are built by persons 
having little cash capital and less knowl- 
edge of the mechanical operations of 
building or the proper quality of material 
to use. Being aware, however, of the 
potential profit in ventures of this kind 
the promoter goes to one of the many per- 
sons who make a business of buying and 
re-selling ground suitable for such pur- 
pose and providing funds in amount pro- 
portional to the cost of the entire opera- 
tion. Upon the payment of a sum down 
—sometimes not more than 5 per cent 
of the entire cost—he becomes the owner 
of the ground and controller of these 
funds, securing the seller and lender by 
a mortgage bearing large interest. He 
may, if his capital is enough, buy his 
ground outright and obtain, by similar 
methods, a building loan sufficient for 
his purpose. But, whatever way he fol- 
lows, he is building largely upon bor- 
rowed capital and saddling himself with 
large interest and commission charges. 

His plans are prepared by one of the 
architects who make a specialty of this 
class of building but who, for reasons of 
economy, are not engaged to furnish the 
usual specifications nor to supervise the 
execution of the work. He is required 
however, to see that the plans are ap- 
proved by the city officials having juris- 
diction. To accomplish this the plans 
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are filed in duplicate—with the necessary 
description—in the Tenement House 
Department, and having been found to 
comply with its requirements one copy 
is forwarded to the Department of Build- 
ings to go through a similar process. 
Being approved by both the plans are 
in accord with law. The Tenement 
House Department has to do with the 
protection from fire, and the light, the 
ventilation, the minimum size of rooms— 
in general, the healthfulness of the plan; 
the Building Bureau, with the physical 
construction of that plan. The building 
code has little to say, except in a general 
way, about the quality of material or the 
way of putting it together—it does de- 
termine minimum dimensions—assuming, 
no doubt, that the rest will be as it should. 
It does provide for supervision by its 
own inspectors, but only to the limit 
of the work upon the plans as filed and 
the meagre description of material, the 
details being left to the builder. 


In the meantime contracts 
have been made for the con- 
struction and fitting of 
the building. The ultimate object of 
this undertaking being the profit to be 
got by a speedy sale to that unfortunate 
person called “the investor,” the chief 
aim in the letting of these contracts is 
the price, the lowest obtainable price ; and 
as lowest prices mean poorest material 
and poorest workmanship, that is what 
is got. Anything that will pass the in- 
spection of an inspector who is—by hook 
or by crook—prevented from seeing it, 
is good enough. Soft brick, second-hand 
brick, damaged cement or none, loam in 
place of sand, concrete that will not hang 
together, half dried wood, the thinnest 
of doors and sash, anything that can be 
concealed or covered with cheap paint 
and varnish, that will keep its shape 
until this shell, this make-believe build- 
ing, can be sold, is its builder’s desire. 
Nor is he unable to find contractors who 
are willing to aid and abet him in this. 

Because of keen competition; because 
the number of his contractors is so large 
that no one of them takes pride in the 
work as a whole; because, having taken 
the work at a ruinously low figure, the 
contractor is forced, for the sake of his 


Shoddy 
Building 
Methods. 


own profit, to give the owner a quality 
of workmanship even poorer than the 
latter expected and which his lack of 
knowledge does not permit him to detect, 
the house is finished in a manner flimsy 
beyond belief. Being finished, however, 
the building-loan mortgage is replaced 
by one of longer term—meaning new 
bonuses and new commissions. The 
house is filled with tenants, put upon the 
market, and sold at any figure above the 
mortgage that will show a profit. Bar- 
ring such a sale it is apt to go under 
foreclosure. 

The sum of all this is that the builder, 
by reason of the large additional ex- 
pense to which he is put from lack of 
sufficient capital to properly finance his 
work, is forced, in order that he may 
reap any profit whatever from the sale 
of the finished product, to reduce its cost 
to a minimum, and this he can only do 
by reducing its quality. Were he the sole 
sufferer from this cheap and flimsy 
method it would be of little moment; 
but it is his tenants, the occupants of 
his house, who reap the ills that he has 
planted. Ill-fitting doors and windows 
expose them to draughts; damp and por- 
ous walls to the iilments that spring 
from such causes; shrunken floors and 
wood-work furnish crevices for the abid- 
ing place of dirt, vermin. and the germs 
of disease and death. 


It has been stated that the 
second cause for these 
things is lack of a proper supervisor. 
The architect, for the same reasons of 
cheese-paring, almost criminal parsi- 
mony that prevails throughout the work, 
is rarely employed in that capacity and 
the builder is either incapable or gov- 
erned by self-interest; so that all the 
oversight which the work receives is 
from the inspectors of the Tenement 
House and Building Departments. In- 
spection by the former is thorough and 
satisfactory, within its limits, but as those 
limits embrace nothing of construction, 
it is not material to this present inquiry. 

Inspection by the latter is generally 
perfunctory and unsatisfactory, but—be 
it noted—for reasons mainly outside its 
control. This is in no sense a compari- 
son of the methods of the two depart- 
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ments, except as to the conditions under 
which they work; nor is it a criticism of 
the Building Bureau, organized as it is, 
and working under the code, as it exists. 

-Inspection, by the former, is limited to 
seeing that the house is built—in general, 
and in some few special. particulars—ac- 
cording to the approved plans, and re- 
' quires but few visits; by the latter, it 
should be constant, continuous, day-by- 
day in order that the inspector may know 
that the material and process of build- 
ing is as provided by the code. 

During the building season of last year 
—1905—-one inspector—each has his: dis- 
trict—had forty-two buildings in course 
of erection or alteration under his care at 
one time, allowing him to devote about 
ten minutes a day to each and the ma- 
jority of the new ones were of the class 
now in view. A similar press of work 
obtained, and still obtains in other dist- 
ricts. Is it astonishing that such in- 
spection is perfunctory? How can any 
man, even though long experience has 
given ‘him great skill in the unearthing 
of wilfully-hidden negligence and short- 
coming, give to buildings, built under 
such conditions, that inspection which 
their influence upon the public good de- 
mands? 

Nor does the code—nor should the 
code—provide for an inspection of those 
details of material and process which are 
the common knowledge of every trained 
mechanic. The number of inspectors is 
probably sufficient to do the work they 
are supposed to do—the seeing that 
houses are built in accord with the ap- 
proved plans and the requirements of the 
code—it is woefully insufficient if they 
are required to oversee those details of 
the process which are the pride of every 
conscientious builder, but which in the 
hands of the unscrupulous are a source 
of danger and disease. 

The causes then of this poor construc- 
tion of the tenement house lie mainly in 
the almost universally speculative na- 
ture of the undertaking, and the dearth of 
proper supervision of the process of 
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building. These give rise to that noi- 
some product, the “Jerry-builder,” whose 
traps for the unwary, whose hollow — 
shams, whose painted and varnished sep-. 
ulchers, line our streets. 

The new tenement house law deprived 
him of many opportunities for ill; com- 
petent inspection would take from him 
most of the rest. The “Buddensieks” are 
not all dead; nor have the responsible 
authors of buildings like unto that “Dar- 
lington,” the crash of whose fall yet — 
rings in our ears, gone out of business. 


There is probably no direct 


Possible : 
Remedies. cure—no specific—for these 
causes. So long as there is profit to be © 


got from the building and sale of these; 
so long as there is opportunity for men 
of small means to embark in such under- 
takings through the medium of the 
“building loan’; so long as there is a 
demand for their product, the supply wiil 
not cease. Its quality may be improved 
by requiring such supervision as will in- 
sure its betterment; but, even then, the 
right that a man has to put such material 
—not wholly structural—into his house 
as he may see fit, cannot be altogether 
abridged. . 

There is however an indirect cure 
which will at once correct both evils and 
be efficient just to the extent to which 
far-seeing men may choose to use it. If 
the speculative builder finds profit in 
these houses, so may another. If he, his 
costs inflated with bonuses, commissions, 
and high rates of interest, can sell at a 
price at which the purchaser may still 
reap benefits ; so may the prudent invest- 
or building en bloc, simply, durably, sub- 
stantially, reduce his incentive, deprive 
him of his market and minimize his evil. 
There is no form of real property so pro- 
ductive, none in which the demands for 
housing are so insistent ; none from which 
the returns are so immediate, nor the 
benefits so wide spread. Here is the best 
form of philanthropy also—that which 
places its recipient under no obligation, 
improving his condition, but making hin 
pay a fair price for that improvement. 


The Best Method of Tenement 


- Ern est Flagg 


“No method of construction is good if 
it is not practical: To be practical the 
cost must not be so great as to preclude 
a fair return on the investment. Up to 
a certain point the larger the return the 
better because of the greater inducement 
to capital to invest. If the building of 
model tenements can be made attractive 
by a fairly high rate of interest on the 
money invested many more people will 
engage in the building of them than 
would do so if the rate was low, and this 
will work for good up to the point where 
safety or sanitary requisites begin to be 
sacrificed to income. 

It seems to me that the builders of 
model tenements lose sight of the chief 
benefit which ought to accrue from their 
labor; that is to say, the influence their 
work might have on the ordinary builder 
in raising the standard of tenement con- 
struction. The number of people or 
families which can be directly benefited 


by the philanthropic building of model: 


tenements is insignificant and always will 
be so when compared with the great mass 
of the tenement population; but if by 
the building of superior houses the or- 
dinary builder can be persuaded or forced 
to improve his methods, the benefit will 
be great and widespread. If the model 
houses are so extravagantly planned that 
they cannot pay the usual return on 
the investment, then they have failed at 
a vital point. They may be admired; 
they may make a large number of people 
more comfortable than they otherwise 
would be, but here the good will end, 
for they will not be copied by the man 
who is in the business to make a living, 
and the influence they can exert toward 
raising the general level of such buildings 
will be slight. If, on the other hand, 
buildings can be put up which are better 
than the ordinary and which will yield 
the ordinary rate of income on the invest- 
ment, not only will they be copied by the 
general builder, but the greatest obstacle 
to the raising of capital for the work of 
tenement house reform will be removed. 

The funds of most associations for im- 
proving the condition of the poor by the 
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building of model dwellings are sub- 
scribed by men of means who, as a rule, 
have had little practical experience with 
tenement properties. They judge of the 
wants of the tenement house dweller by 
their own. The architect is seldom one 
who has been engaged in tenement work; 
he, like the owners, is naturally inclined 
to make the buildings models of comfort, 
convenience and sanitation rather than 
of economy. They start out with the 
notion that the ordinary owner of tene- 
ment property receives too great a re- 
turn on his investment; they are willing 
to take less; and the buildings are planned 
accordingly; with the result that their 
efforts go for little towards effecting a 
reform in tenement.construction. 

If the builders of model tenements 
would accept the situation as they find 
it, assume that the actual return from 
tenement property is about, right, then 
enter the field in fair competition, the re- 
sults would be better, ar’d’the effect much 
more wholesome. It is not difficult to 
beat the ordinary builder of tenements on 
his own ground; for the most part his 
methods are crude, his capital limited, 
his plan uneconomical and his manage- 
ment bad. A company’ with ample 
capital and intelligent management has 
great: advantages. over stich people; it 
ought to be able to give more for, the 
money than:they do; but if in addition 
to these natural advantages the rate of 
return on the money invested is lowered, 
competition is killed; the ordinary build- 
er does not attempt to compete; there is 
no reason why he should, for he may 
rest assured that the amount of capital 
that will seek investment on these un- 
natural terms will be comparatively 
small and the competition not dangerous. 

In the work of tenement house reform 
the role of the architect is most import- 
ant; upon his ingenuity must depend in 
a great measure the success of the enter- 
prise. With an economical plan and 
good management this may be secured, 
but with an uneconomical plan even 
good management will fail to produce 
attractive financial results. To most per- 
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sons a plan is a plan; people generally 
have little idea of what a great difference 
there may be in the earning capacity of 
two buildings of the same size and plan- 
ned very much in the same way. As an 
illustration; here are typical floor plans 
of two buildings; both are of the same 
size and are intended for lots 50x 100 
feet. A is the plan of a building which 
has been built as a model tenement; 
B is a plan for a building which is about 


PLAN ‘A™ 


STREET 


NON FIREPROOF TENEMENT 


to be built for a large estate engaged in 
improving its holdings. By the use of 
thin fireproof partitions and other eco- 
nomies of space, twenty-eight rooms to 
the floor are secured by plan B as against 
twenty-four by plan A. As these build- 
ings each occupy two lots, there are thus 
fourteen rooms of legal size to the lot 
on each floor which is all that were ever 
secured by the old New York dumbbell 


plan. 
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This addition of four rooms to the 
floor makes a tremendous difference in 
the earning capacity of the two buildings. 
Under ordinary conditions the running 
expenses including fuel, light, cleaning, 
repairs, etc., will take from a third to a 
half of the gross income from rents. As 
these four extra rooms to the floor add 
practically nothing to the cost of adminis- 
tration, their presence adds from 20 to 
25 per cent to the net earning capacity 
of the building, which may mean all the 
difference between success or failure. It 
certainly means more than the difference 
in cost between a fireproof and a non- 
fireproof building. 


Now the question presents itself—has 


not the time come when all tenement 
houses in such congested districts as the 
Borough of Manhattan should be re- 
quired to be made fireproof? If that 
time has not already arrived it is pretty 
sure to come in the near future. On the 
one hand wood is every day becoming 
more expensive, and on the other hand, 
new and more economical methods of 
fireproof construction are constantly be- 
ing put on the market. At present the 
difference between the cost of the fire- 
proof and the non-fireproof house is not 
more than twelve or fifteen per cent, and 
this difference is largely offset by the 
economy in space of which the fireproof 
system of construction permits. 

The New York tenement house law 
requires a considerable part of every 
tenement to be fireproof; the entrance 
halls, stair wells, dumb-waiter shafts and 
cellar ceiling must be made of fireproof 
material so that the additional work re- 
quired to make the building entirely fire- 
proof is not so great as would appear at 
first glance. Then again it should be re- 
membered that the fire resisting qualities 
of the fireproof building are by no means 
the only recommendation for this method 
of construction ; the building is more sub- 
stantial; there is less need of repairs; it 
will last longer; it may be made vermin 
proof, and the floors and _ partitions 
though thinner are more sound resisting. 

When we sum up the reasons pro and 
con, it is a question whether the fire- 
proof house is not now really the more 
economical. There would be no question 
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whatever about it in New York if there 
ould be a common sense revision of the 
suilding law; many of the present re- 
juirements are unnecessarily severe, in- 
yolving great and useless cost which acts 
iS a premium on the building of non- 
ireproof buildings. One would think 
hat a method of building, so greatly for 
ue public good, would receive every rea- 
sonable encouragement, but. the reverse 


PLAN B 


STREET 


FIREPROOF TENEMENT 


»the case. The law seems to be framed 
rith a view to discourage the building 
f fireproof buildings. The assumed 
oor loads are too high and more than is 
mnsidered necessary in other places. By 
lowing only 500 pounds per square 
ich as the safe compressive strength of 
mncrete instead of 700 pounds, (which 
considered good practice elsewhere) 
1e dead weight of the floor is greatly 
creased; then by allowing only 16,000 


pounds as the safe tensile strength of 
steel as against 18,000 and 20,000 pounds 
used elsewhere, the cost of fireproof con- 
struction is increased from 15 to 20 per 
cent more than necessary. Of course 
these low stresses are assumed by the 
Building Department as a safeguard 
against poor and careless workmanship, 
but how much more to the best interests 
of the city it would be to provide an effi- 
cient system of inspection and then allow 
materials to be used economically at their 
proper value rather than to cause this 
great waste and place this handicap on 
fireproof construction. One would think 
in a few years the saving in the fire 
department alone from the increased 
use of fire resisting materials in buildings 
would more than offset the cost of provid- 
ing a sufficient number of building in- 
spectors to insure good workmanship. 


Then too, why should people who 
build properly be made to suffer 
because. (others “may. not do. “sor 
Nor is the building law the only 


offender in this respect. The tenement 
law, good as it is in many ways, is much 
at fault, I think, in that it does not dis- 
criminate intelligently in favor of fire- 
proof methods. Vexatious and expen- 
sive requirements are insisted on, which, 
however necessary they may be for the 
non-fireproof building, might very prop- 
erly be omitted from the fireproof build- 
ing. In some cases the requirements for 
fireproof tenements are in excess of those 
for other fireproof buildings. Iron door 
bucks and fireproof doors and trim for 
public stair wells and halls are required 
for tenements where wood for these pur- 
poses may be used in other fireproof 
buildings. Public halls and stairways of 
tenements must be enclosed with terra 
cotta block partitions while other less ex- 
pensive methods are permitted for fire- 
proof buildings generally. These features 
may be good—let us admit they are good, 
but is it not much more for the public 
interests that there should be many fire- 
proof tenements of a slightly lower grade 
than practically none at all of a higher 
grade? That the few fireproof tene- 
ments (using the word in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term), which have 
been built in New York, are doing well, 
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in spite of the handicap which the law has 
laid upon them is most encouraging. 
This result has been brought about by 
the use of the utmost economy in the 
plan. The largest single block of fire- 
proof tenements in town, and the one first 
built, is at Tenth avenue and_ Forty- 
second street. They compete on even 
terms with the ordinary non-fireproof 
buildings of the neighborhood; that is 
to say, rents are no higher, and the ten- 
ants are of the came class as those living 
in other buildings nearby. The build- 
ings cover more than twenty lots. Al- 
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though they were planned before the pas- 
sage of the present tenement house 
law. they conform to it in all essential 
respects. They contain accommodation 
for about five hundred and fifty families ;. 
and earn more than 6 per cent net on 
their gross cost. When a result of this 
sort can be accomplished under present 
conditions, it seems evident that a way 
might be found to do away with the use 
of wood for floors and partitions in fu- 
ture buildings. When this is done, and 
not till then, we shall have in use the best 
method of tenement construction. 
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The Day’s Work of a “New Law’ Tenement Inspector 


Lewis E. Palmer . 


“Yes, it was a whole lot different 
ten years ago. In -those days you 
weren't bothered while putting up your 
building and when it was finished it was 
finished and in: went .your tenants. 
Now you can’t begin to think about ten- 
ants until the Department hands over 
your certificate. It’s a round of inspec- 
tions and re-inspections—tenants wait- 
ing to come in and loan due—but noth- 
ing doing until you get the certificate.” 

Thus muses the New York builder of 
to-day. He is learning by costly expe- 
rience that his new buildings must com- 
ply with the law and that the law bends 
but very little. Some are trying their 
best to meet its requirements, others are 
using every subterfuge imaginable to 
get around the law and still others are 
held up by the slip-shod work of incom- 
petent laborers. In the meantime the 
respect for the law is growing. 

In organizing the new building bu- 
reau of the New York Tenement House 
Department, the various boroughs of the 
city. were divided into districts covered 
by regularly assigned district inspectors. 
The boundaries of these districts are not 
fixed, but are often established with the 
changes in the amount of new building, 
and alteration work going on in a par- 
ticular section. The work of the dis- 
trict inspector may be generally divided 


into two groups—that connected with 
new buildings and that connected with 
alterations. _In both groups the work 
consists chiefly in reporting violations 
as they are discovered, making re-inspec- 
tions and submitting reports prior to 
granting certificates. The construction 
work on all new buildings is followed 
in detail from the. time the work is 
started until the building is completed 
and all violations must be removed by 
the builder before the work is allowed: 
to proceed. When the new building is: 
practically completed, the builder makes: 
application to the department that a cer- ’ 
tificate be issued to him showing that his; 
building conforms to the requirements. : 
The district inspector then makes a care-: 
ful examination of the building and\ 
reports whether or not it has been 
erected according to the law. A cer-’ 
tificate is not oranted on his recommen-1 
dation, however. After the district: 
inspector makes his final report, a special: 
inspector is detailed to the same buildings 
If he finds that the district inspector’: 
violations have been removed and dis+ 
covers no additional violations, a certi-/ 
ficate is issued to the builder. If, how+ 
ever, he discovers violations they are 
noted and a re-inspection must be made 
The certificate is not issued until the spe 
cial inspector sees that the last violatior 
has been removed. 


Hall of an old tenement house that was wrecked by fire causing several deaths. 
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In order to get an idea of the daily 
work of the new law tenement inspector, 
the writer has spent several days on the 
regular rounds of inspection. 


First Impres- OUr first visit was for a re- 
sions of a New inspection. Three times the 
Law Tenement. inspector had found that 
certain violations had not been removed 
and he seemed. to be rather skeptical 
about the success of his fourth trip. It 
was a five-story tenement on the upper 
East Side, built by a man whom the in- 
spector described as “a fake and fraud 
—a fellow who would always outdo him- 
self to get around the law.” Next door 
to his “apartments,” supported on one 
side by the wall of his building, was a 
miserable shack in front of which seated 
on old boxes were three women and two 
children, working over a pile of dirty 
rags, separating the woolen from the cot- 
ton material. The air was filled - with 
dust from the clothes. One of the women 
was holding a nursing child that did not 
seem to mind the incessant jerking, as 
its mother ripped the rags apart. None 
of the workers looked up, as the pile 
must be finished before night. Here was 
a sample of the neighborhood life, and it 
could be imagined what the tenement 
might be like, even if it was a “new law” 
building. 

In the inner court a workman was 
hacking away with a hammer at a water 
pipe that had become clogged. In order 
to clean it out, this enterprising laborer 
had smashed a jagged hole with his ham- 
mer, and as we came into the court he 
was jamming a stick up and down the 
aperture. In the meantime, the water 
was running down the side wall and col- 
lecting on the floor of the court. 

It seems that on the site of this tene- 
ment a building formerly stood, sup- 
ported by wooden piles. In erecting the 
new building the owner had not bothered 
to clear away the remains of the old 
foundation and consequently the cellar 
floor presented a curious growth of 
wooden piles projecting several inches 
above the cement. 

“No more need to chop your wood on 
a rickety soapbox,’ commented the 
owner when questioned after the first in- 
spection concerning the utility of the ar- 


rangement. “Practically every household 
can have an individual chopping block.” 
He should have advertised, “four rooms 
and a chopping block” instead of the cus- 
tomary “six rooms and a bath.” 

On the first floor we found that the 
builder had in no sense endeavored to 
remove the violations. In a bathroom 
the plaster and lath had been torn from > 
the wall, exposing a broken soil pipe. 
The pipe had become clogged and in or- 
der to remove the obstruction several 
feet of quarter inch wire had been 
jammed into the opening. In the mean- 
time, the water was overflowing the 
bathroom floor. 


The inspector did not go 
farther; he had _ seen 
enough and the prospects 
for the owner’s certificate had vanished. 
Luckily, the builder was not present— 
at least, luckily for the builder. Three 
inspections without any apparent desire 
on his part to remove the violations had 
not improved the inspector’s peace of 
mind and he vowed that “the fellow will 
toe the mark if it takes a year to do it.” 

From such a tenement it is quite a 
step to “the “St.- Georges” “andthe 
“Gwendolyns” that are rising along the 
Hudson River. An old building in- 
spector visited one of these high-priced 
apartmentts on the West Side, a short 
time ago, leaving a notice for the owner 
with the bellboy. Across the envelope 
in black letters was printed—“Tene- 
ment House Department.” The boy 
looked at the inscription, glanced over his 
shoulder at two silk-gowned women en- 
tering the elevator and whispered, “Gee, 
wat would de loidies tink if dey only 
knew.” 

‘One of these West Side buildings, with 
apartments ranging in cost from $900 to 
$1,600 a year, was next in order. Here 
we found quite a different type of 
builder. He had endeavored to comply _ 
with the law, and although the defects. 
to be remedied were minor, the inspection 
was just as strict. Seventy square feet 
is the minimum space required for bed- 
rooms. Here we find a room that the | 
inspector sizes up as under the require- | 
ments. Out comes his rule and sixty- 
eight feet is the verdict. The builder | 
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insisted that the plans had called for 
seventy feet and seventy feet there must 
be. He would measure it himself. So 
down on his knees goes the builder, fight- 
ing to the last inch; but sixty-eight feet 
are not seventy feet even by the builder’s 
measurement. The mistake must be 
remedied. 

Another house we find with some of 
the apartments entirely furnished and the 
tenants waiting for word from the 
owners saying that the certificate was 
granted. Here is a builder who is so 
anxious to remove the last violation that 
he has a laborer following him around 
putting a covering of cement here and 
some plaster there. The inspector is 
doing all he can to help the builder. We 
rush up on the third floor to see if the 
dumbwaiter shaft has been fixed. The 
inspector leads the column, the door 
yields and then somebody screams. 
There is a flash of blue into the kitchen 
and a “Who are you, sir, and what are 
you doing here?” comes floating out. 
The inspector has a hard time trying to 
convince the lady that he is not a robber 
and she has an equally difficult task to 
persuade the inspector that she is not 
really occupying the apartments; that 
she had “just run in to straighten a few 
things up,” and that she wouldn’t think 
of “really living” in the rooms until the 
certificate was granted. “But will you 
please have it sent up as soon as pos- 
sible” (as if ordering a pound of tea) 
“for we really want to move in so bad.” 
And the inspector saw that the last viola- 
tion was removed before the day was 
over. 


Sewer traps covered by 
several feet of dirt with a 
coating of cement on top 
are not of much practical value. The 
builder was surprised. How it could 
have happened he really could not un- 
derstand, but he would dig for the trap 
and the next day the inspector could see 
that it was there. Yes, of course it 
would be much better if the trap was on 
the surface merely for the reason that it 
would be much handier to get at. 

On the first floor someone had blun- 
dered, and there were no flues for the 
gas stoves. ‘Now, isn’t that discourag- 
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ing,?” said the builder. “That’s a mis- 
take of the ‘plasterer’s. Certainly there 
were flues there once for I saw every 
one of them, but that plasterer has gone 
around and plugged them all up. Wasn’t 


that careless? You never can trust plas- 


terers anyway.’ And then the builder 
stood back a few feet and squinted at 
the wall where the flue ought to be. 
“Ah, yes, I can see the outline of the 
hole. The flue’s there all right, but of 
course it will be much better if the plas- 
ter is taken out.” 

Fire escape brackets must be “hot 
leaded” in the wall. Here is a builder 
who promised the day before that he 
would see that all of his brackets were 
properly fixed. The inspector climbs to 
the top floor and out on the fire escape. 
Here must have been a master work- 
man. There are no signs of melted lead 
on the balcony beneath. To be sure, the 
brackets appear to be secured with lead, 
but the inspector’s “jimmy” soon tells 
that it has been some time since that lead 
was hot and cold lead jammed into a 
crevice is not of much use in securing a 
fire bracket. “Yes, sir, hot leaded all 
through, sir,’ says the builder. “Big 
job, too.” 

“Where did you melt the lead?” asks 
the inspector. “Oh, we did that in the 
cellar—carried it upstairs, you know, 
and saved all the trouble of bringing the 
machine up here.” 

“You're a pretty quick worker, aren’t 
you, to carry melted lead up six flights 
of stairs and still have melted lead?” 
queries the inspector. 

“Oh, yes, sir; my man is quick you 
see 3 

But in the end the builder (to his great 
surprise) finds that there never was any 
hot lead around the brackets, and his 
man gets the blame. He then tells the 
inspector that you can’t place any con- 
fidence in laborers, anyway. 

The law requires that there must be 
at least seventy square feet in the small- 
est room in the tenement. We find a bed- 
room which the inspector doubts. It is 
a queer shaped room, cut up into all sorts 
of odd angles, but when measured is 
found to comply with the law. 


” 


Parlor in an old tenement house. 


“Yes, that comes within the require- 
ments, all right,” said the inspector, “but 
what beats me is how your’re going to 
get a bed in there, and then how anyone 
is going to get into the bed.” 

“Oh, that’s easy; that’s easy,” replies 
the builder. “Here’s where you stand. 
The bed, you know, will fit in that angle 
there. When you're all ready to get in 
just turn around this way and back up. 
And there you are.” There was plenty 
of light and air in the room even if there 
was not much space for a bed. 

The inspection in regard to the new 
law fire escapes is particularly rigid. 
The law says that the angle of the 
stairs must not be over sixty degrees. 
In one of the finest new apartments on 
the West Side, equipped with the best 
fire escapes obtainable, the inspector 
found that the angle in some of the 
stairs was sixty-two degrees and in one 
case sixty-three degrees. The error was 
technical and the builder argued that in 
such a fine building where violations had 
been found in only a few instances, the 
mistake ought to be passed. But every 
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Two dark bedrooms adjoining. 


ladder had to be brought to sixty de- 
grees before a certificate was granted. 
The inspector told of another instance 
where a bracket was so loose that with 
a little exertion he was able to pull it 
from the wall. He was obliged to in- 
spect the fire escapes on this building 
three times before the violation was re- 
moved. 

What impresses one most, perhaps, 
after spending a day with a new law in- | 
spector, is that his work is thorough from 
start to finish. It is hard work to bluff 
an inspector and the old German builder 
who recently told one that “he showed 
too much suspiciousness mit dem all” | 
was wrong; for suspicion is one of the 
factors that is making the law accom-| 
plish things. | 

Has the new law proved a success? 
A prominent East Side builder has an- | 
swered that question as far as he is con- 
cerned. For years he had been erect- 
ing buildings without regard ‘to the} 
health or safety of the tenants. It had | 
been a paying business and the new / 
law with its inspections and re-inspec- | 


| 


; 


, 


New 


tions, its requirements for sanitation and 
light and ventilation was causing him 
delay and consequent loss of. revenue. 
This builder was frank enough to tell an 
inspector that he would give $10,000 at 


- any time, if through it he could go back 
to the old type of building. 


ae The ‘dumb-bell” tene- 
“Dumb-bell” ment that he had found 
Type. 


such a profitable invest- 


ment was first constructed in New York 


about 18709, and until the passage of the 
Tenement House Act in 1901, was the 
prevailing type of tenement building. 
For a breeder of ill health and im- 
morality and as a menace to life the 
“dumb-bell” type cannot be surpassed. 
The entrance hallway in the center of 
the building is a long dark passage 
three feet or less in width, extending 
sixty feet to the rear of the tenement. 
Each floor above the first is generally 
divided into four sets of apartments with 
seven rooms on each side of the hall. Of 
these fourteen rooms, only four receive 
direct light and air from the street, or 
from the small yard back of the building. 
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law tenement parlor on Mulberry street. 


The five rooms on each side of the house 
that get no light or ventilation from the 
street or yard, are supposed to be venti- 
lated by an air shaft about twenty-eight 
inches wide and fifty to sixty feet in 
length, running from the top to the bot- 
tom of the building. There is no intake 
at the bottom of the shaft and as a result 
the ventilation is practically nil. In fact 
it would often be better if this narrow 
shaft could be closed up entirely, thus 
cutting off the foul air that is constantly 
arising from its semi-dark recesses. 

One of the witnesses before the Tene- 
ment House Committee in 1900 said that 
the proper name was “foul air shaft” 
and others designated it as “a culture tube 
on a gigantic scale.’ To quote from the 
advance sheets of part of the report of the 
Tenement House Commission: 

Many persons testified that the air from 
these shafts was so foul and the odors so 
vile that they had to close the windows open- 
ing into them, and in some cases the win- 
dows were permanently nailed up for this 
reason. , Moreover, the tenants often use 
the air shaft as a receptacle for garbage and 


all sorts of refuse and indescribable filth 
thrown out of the windows, and this mass of 


Tenement yard. 


Old air shaft and new law court side by side. 


Dumb bell air shaft; dark below top floor. No current of air. 
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filth is often allowed to remain, rotting at 
the bottom of the shaft for weeks without 
being cleaned out. 

From other points of view than that of 
light and air the air shaft stands condemned. 
It serves as a conveyor of smells and noise 
and is one of the greatest elements in de- 
stroying privacy in the tenement house. 
Through it one hears the sounds that occur 
in the rooms of every other family in the 
building, and often in these narrow shafts 
the windows of one apartment look directly 
into the windows of another apartment not 
more than five feet away. Privacy under 
such conditions is not only difficult, but im- 
possible. 


There is no requirement for the size 
of living rooms in the old law buildings. 
The front room, the largest in the apart- 
ment, is generally about ten feet, six 
inches by eleven feet, three inches, while 
the bedrooms average about seven feet 
by eight and a half feet. The latter 
generally get no light or air except from 
the air shaft. 

The fire escapes with their vertical 
ladders. make it practically impossible 
for any but a strong man to get from a 
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burning building, and the wooden stairs 
and non-fireproof halls in the buildings 
as high as five stories, together with the 


inflammable flues furnished by the air 


shafts, cut off most of the chances for 
even a man’s escape. 


se RU And now what has the new 

Tenements— law done? Perhaps most 

A. Conttast: important: of all, it has 
abolished the air shafts. In their 
places are inner courts at least 
twenty-four feet wide in the center ¢ 
each building. At the bottom of ead 
court is an intake tunnel, through which 
a fresh supply of air .is constantly pass- 
ing. Every room in the new law tene 
ments is light and well ventilated. At 
least one of the living rooms for each 
family must have one hundred and twenty 
square feet of floor space and seventy 
square feet is the minimum allowance for 
any room. 

Instead of water closets in the public 
halls, used by two families, each family 
has its own closet ‘in its own apartments. 


Narrow air space between two back-to-back tenements. 
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‘ew law fire escape with inclined stairway and hand rail. 


New law fire proof hall. 


Vertical ladder fire escape created be- 
fore new law. Almost useless for women 
and children. 
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The old vertical ladders have been abol- 
ished from the fire escapes and in their 
places are substituted stairs with hand 
rails. The fire escape balconies, thirty 
inches wide on the old buildings, must 
now be at least three feet in width. The 
stairs and halls are completely fire proof, 
and the public halls are entirely shut off 
from the non-fireproof portions of the 
building. : 

Safety, sanitation and morality—the 
three principles that were so largely left 
out of consideration in the erection of the 
old buildings—have become with the new 
law theessentials of construction. And the 
new law houses are an unqualified suc- 
cess. Most of the builders are endeavor- 
ing to comply with the law not only be- 
cause it is the law, but because in the end 
it is far more profitable for them to do so. 
Careful planning at the outset and 
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thorough inspection during constructior 
means in the end a building that wil 
last—and perhaps more important to the 
builder—apartments that will rent. 

In most sections of the city the demanc 
for the new law buildings is growing 
Only in a few of the outlying districts 
where the transit facilities are inadequate 
is this not true. Plans were filed in 1905 
for 5,918 new law tenements. Of thes¢ 
the one-fourth located in Manhattan were 
to contain when completed 36,311 fami. 
lies. In many cases apartments are 
rented before the buildings are completed 
and in some instances rooms have beer 
engaged after a study of the plans alone. 

Happily those builders who would re- 
turn to the old days of “dumb-bell” tene- 
ments are rare. From the standpoint of 
a money investment alone the new law 
tenement pays. 


The New Tenement in Chicago 
Charles B. Ball 


Secretary City Homes Association 


The picture presented to the mind’s 
eye of the ordinary person when “‘tene- 
ment” is mentioned is that high and 
crowded multiple dwelling, usually dirty 
and swarming with children, so common 
in congested districts of Manhattan, and 
which has formed the subject of most 
of the writing and talking about bad 
housing in the United States. Although 
examples are found in other cities which 
are akin to the tall New York tene- 
ment, such houses elsewhere have fewer 
stories and differ in other noteworthy 
characteristics. 

A house in Chicago needs only to 
shelter two families living in separate 
apartments to be technically a “tene- 
ment,” and many such are to be found 
on quiet residence streets, surrounded 
by ample grassy yards and wide courts, 
scarcely to be distinguished in appear- 
ance from the two-story dwellings 
which occupy the lots next to them. 
There are, however, large areas where 
crowded blocks are covered with frame 
and brick tenements, sometimes four 
stories in height, which were built for 
years with little regard’ to the privileges 


of light and air, or indeed to any of the 
other provisions now recognized as nec- 
essary for a healthful habitation. 

As a result of the investigation made 
by the City Homes Association in 190¢ 
and the description of the bad conditions 
which was published in the following 
year, public and official interest was 
aroused and an ordinance was enacted 
in December, 1902, having for its main 
purpose the regulation of the construc- 
tion of new tenements. 

In a number of salient points the new 
houses, erected under the law of 1902 
are unlike the tenements recently built 
in New York city. 

The unit of construction which has 
been most commonly embodied in these 
new houses is a three story dwelling. 
having a single family on each floor 
Two of these units placed side by side. 
entered by a common front door anc 
stair hall and accommodating six fami- 
lies, have been combined in thousands 
of flats of the better grade. If the doub- 
ling is made by placing the units end tc 
end, the stair facilities consist of a front 
flight, a central stairway, and a frame 


Group of new tenements. The middle house contains only one family. © The 
lot ee court has an area of twenty and one-half square feet, where fifty is 
required. 


Two-story and three-story tenements. The large house has its bay windows 
touching the nearer lot line and its distant wide wall only one foot from the 
lot line. 
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rear porch with stairs. The porch plan 
of such a house is shown in the illus- 
tration. 

For purposes of present economy, in 
frequent cases only two stories of a 
building are constructed, but with walls 
having a sufficient thickness to sustain 
a third story intended to be added in the 
future. 

The limitation of height to three 
stories (exceeded only in very rare in- 
stances), results mainly from the opera- 
tion of the law of 1902, which requires 
higher buildings to have increased fire 
resisting qualities, thus augmenting the 
cost and making it cheaper to spread 
over a greater ground area rather than 
add stories in height. Doubtless a most 
important factor in this desirable result 
is the relatively low price of land. 

In respect to the height of tenements, 
the conditions of building which prevail 
in Brooklyn, where 56 per cent. of the 
houses are three stories high, may be 
considered as intermediate between those 
of Manhattan and Chicago. Probably 
more than 75 per cent. of new tene- 
ments in the latter city consist of three 
stories. 


The practice of building 
tenements for speculative 
sale or for holdings for 
investment by large estates or corpora- 
tions, is infrequent in Chicago. The 
lower grades of tenement houses are 
almost without exception built for and 
continue to be held by the individual 
owner, and it is sufprising to find in 
how great a number of instances the 
family of the owner occupies an apart- 
ment in the building. 

By reason of this distributed owner- 
ship, the inertia of a great multitude 
of relatively small property interests is 
opposed to any reform in housing con- 
ditions, so that advances can be made 
only after long and continuous cam- 
paigning to awaken in the whole com- 
munity a conviction of the desirability 
of a proposed improvement. 

Chicago tenements are not built on 
sites from which buildings have been re- 
moved. When a building is razed its 
site is in a very large majority of cases 
used for business or manufacturing pur- 
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poses. It is quite unusual for a new 
dwelling of any type to be placed upon a 
lot which has previously been occupied 
by any permanent structure. The con- 
struction of every kind of tenements and 
apartment houses takes place almost en- 
tirely upon the outskirts of the city and 
even then upon the utmost fringes of 
the built-up territory. 

It is an unfortunate defect of tene- 
ment ordinances in American cities that 
a system of varying requirements as to 
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Chicago new tenement plan (second uoor Iet 
35 feet wide and 125 feet deep to alley. ae 
four-room apartments on a floor.. Rental of front 
apartments, $12.00 per month; rental of rear’ 
apartments, $9.00 per month. 


Block of new tenements of various types. The large building in the fore- 
ground contains seven apartments, the floor arrangement being nearly that 
shown in the floor plan illustrated, except that this building lacks the required 
rear porch and stairs. The side walls of all these houses are straight and the 
distances between adjoining houses are from six to eight feet. 


Group of new tenements, viewed from the rear in order to show rear wooden 
porches. The attic story in each of these houses is two feet high at the eaves. 
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crowding has not been adapted to dif- 
fering conditions of site, a method well 
exemplified in the “zone” laws of Ger- 
man cities where the unoccupied lot 
space, width of court, and other like pro- 
visions, are modified in their application, 
being necessarily decreased in congested 
centers of population and correspond- 
ingly increased in the suburban areas. 
Although not required by law, the ap- 
preciation by the owners of the value 
of open spaces, results in Chicago in 
many examples of city types of houses 
constructed remote from the central 
business district with large open spaces 
on the lots and considerable distances 
between the buildings. Indeed it is only 
in a small proportion of cases, and those 
mainly on corner lots, that a new tene- 
ment comes near to covering the maxi- 
mum area which might be utilized. 


The standard size of lots 
was long ago fixed at 25 
feet” wide “by 125: feet 
deep. Since 1902, in order to provide 
outer courts, this unit has been departed 
from in many new subdivisions, and a lot 
frontage of 30 or 4o feet is now com- 
mon. An adjustment of the older hold- 
ings, where those are still vacant, to a 
greater width than 25 feet, is constantly 
being made with notable advantage in 
the results. ; 

While double tenements are frequently 
built on a lot 50 feet wide, the use of a 
single 25 foot unit in an outlying lo- 
cality is uncommon and decreasing. 

A characteristic of the Chicago tene- 
ment which at once attracts observation 
and is never met with in the East is the 
wooden platform at each floor with a 
continuous stairway, which is placed at 
the rear of the house, and affords means 
of access commonly used both by the oc- 
cupants of the house. and the trades- 
people. These porches are often partly 
enclosed with wooden sheathing and are 
large enough to give convenient storage 
to various articles of the household 
equipment. The construction is shown 
in the illustration. It is of course unde- 
sirable to add to any brick building a less 
durable portion made of wood and many 
dilapidated porches on old houses make 
this disadvantage evident. Their effect 
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upon the rear rooms is often bad: and 
will be much emphasized when the light 
and air is more seriously interfered 
with by the construction, on what are 
now vacant lots, of additional tene- 
ments. 

The material and workmanship of the 
new Chicago tenement is in general su- 
perior to that of the same grade of house 
in New York city. Whether one com- 
pares the brick walls, the plastering, the 
floors or the wood finish, it is equally 
manifest that the mechanic has had bet- 
ter material available and has worked to — 
truer lines and more plane surfaces than 
is usual in the East. 

The roof coverings are quite different. 
Tin, the most usual covering in every 
Eastern city is replaced, if the roof is a 
flat one, by tar coated paper covered with 
gravel. If the roof is sloping, like some 
of those shown, and as about half of the 
new roofs are sloping in Chicago, the 
covering consists of slate, a relatively 
expensive but durable roofing material. 

The basis of sound plumbing, a secure 

drain, is lacking in new houses in Chi- 
cago. Notwithstanding the arguments 
adduced during the last two years against 
earthenware for house drainage, this un- 
desirable material is still allowed to be 
placed under houses, with an accompany- 
ing doubt as to the integrity of the drain 
pipe. 
The rest of the plumbing 
is much the same in de- 
sign, except that instead of 
the porcelain water closets which have 
been required in New York for some 
years past, enameled iron water closets 
are here frequently used throughout the 
building. Set wash tubs are not installed 
in the apartments, but a common laundry 
is arranged in cellars or basements if 
practicable. 

The percentage of apartments provid- 
ed with bath tubs is much less than the. 
ninety-four per cent which are intro- 
duced into New York houses. It is by 
no means uncommon to find a new house 
from which they are omitted, but the 
more common arrangement is to pro- 
vide them for the better flats in a build- 
ing and leave them out of the poorer 
ones. Such a design is shown in the 
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ground plan which we illustrate. The 
requirement of the ordinance of Igo2 in 
regard to damp proofing was that 
“Walls and floors below the adjacent 
ground shall be made damp and water 
proof.” No attempt was ever made to 
enforce this provision. Bare earth and 
wooden floors are common violations. 
The best of these constructions is en- 
tirely inadequate to prevent the entrance 
of ground water or even of surface water 
where the soil is compact. Some aggra- 
vated cases of the penetration of water 
into new basement rooms have been ob- 
served. 


The requirements regulat- 
ing the sizes of rooms are 
the same as the New York 
law, but the tendency to construct some 
very large rooms at the expense of 
others much smaller than the specified 
seventy square feet minimum of floor 
area appears to be constant and difficult 
of control. Instances abound in which 
greatly marked inequalities of size are 
manifest. Rooms below seventy feet 
were found in 1904 and 1905 in a ma- 
jority of the houses which were ex- 
amined for this defect and in six per 
cent of the houses rooms under sixty 
square feet were noted. It is believed, 
that although the Building Department 
has paid more attention to the enforce- 
ment of this requirement during the last 
six months, such rooms may still be dis- 
covered in many new houses. 

The requirement that each room shall 
be in every part not less than eight feet 
six inches high appears to be neglected 
altogether in the cases of rooms into 
which stairways encroach. The sloping 
soffit of frame stairways decreases the 
ceiling height in hundreds of recently 
built small rooms and in some cases even 
in rooms which have less than the mini- 
mum floor area. 

The provision that rooms without 
windows may be considered habitable if 
they are provided with an alcove open- 
ing to another room equal to twenty per 
cent of the entire wall surface of the 
room considered, allows the frequent 
evasion of the requirement that a toom 
shall be providéd with ‘a window di- 
rectly opening into a street, yard’ or 
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court. Many houses were found in 1905 
constructed with a straight side wall (no 
outer court) located only a few inches 
from the lot line and having this wall 
pierced with a dozen or more windows. 

Many examples were found where the 
builders constructed tight partitions with 
a door in place of the alcove shown in 
the record. 


The building department 
has no adequate record of 
the number of. tenements 
constructed, so that little information re- 
garding details can be had for purposes 
of comparison with the complete statis- 
tics published by the Tenement House 
Department of New York city. The san- 
itary bureau is able to furnish some 
data covering the number of apartments. 


Number of 
Apartments 
Constructed. 


Plans Approved by the Department of Health. 


Jan. to July. 
1905 1906 


One family dwellings .......... 3,609 3.088 
Tenements, flats and apartment 
Jeb oo mogbonora doc 3,254 2,014 
Number of families in residences 
and” dottages! Sie. ies oe a0 ere 3,609 2,063 
Number of families in tenements, 
UG Sis paconclnletsce s fenatsrs ensseeiguers 10,535 6,102 
Number of families in flats over 
SLOVOSU Hae Focisitat sie crovewwiatereccets 1,349 720 
Number of families in rear of 
BLOLOS MG Marci tate oe csriey oe sieve atop 553 260 
ideas re a a in tenements, 
STR SOE TALES Oo AGG Ons 12,437 7,082 


It is obvious that the first necessity for 
thorough tenement construction in Chi- 
cago is the impartial enforcement of the 
law in every provision and that the sec- 
ond step must undertake the strengthen- 
ing of certain parts of the ordinance 
which are now to a degree insufficient. 
The third step should be to reconstruct 
such of the old tenements as are suit- 
able for this method of improvement 
and to tear down those which cannot be 
made fit for habitation. No suitable law 
can be framed for the treatment of ex- 
isting tenements without a thorough 
knowledge of the defects which exist in 
these buildings. In a number of neigh- 
borhoods where bad housing extends 


over areas of considerable size, no sta- 
tistics whatever are available. Indeed, 
even the number of dwellings which 


front on alleys is unknown at the present 
time. 
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There has lately been newspaper agi- 
tation of the need of betterment in con- 
gested districts by means of the building 
of model tenements. Such a movement, 
most laudable in its purpose, can result 
in advantage to only a very limited num- 
ber of those who live in tenements. On 
the other hand, a relatively small sum of 
money (only a few thousand dollars) 
expended in wise investigation and in 
the wide publication of results would 
lead public opinion to demand suitable 


treatment of the hundreds of old houses 
which at present are not fit to live ‘n. 
It is clear that the wise legislation in 
New York state which resulted in a sin- 
gle year in the construction of improved 
buildings sufficient in number to house 
nearly 400,000 people is infinitely more 
far-reaching in its effects than a very 
large sum of money would be if invested 
in a philanthropic way in the attempted 
illustration by sample of what a health- 
ful house should be. 


The Boston Housing Situation 
Rufus E. Miles 


Massachusetts Civic League 


(The present article may be considered, ina way, a continuation 
of the chapter entitled City and Slum of Americans in Process, which was 
written just before Mayor Collins appointed his tenement house 


commission inl19O38.] 


The housing situation in Boston is 
in the stage known as “betwixt and be- 
tween.” The story of the various plans 
and drafts which in the field of building 
laws have failed of enactment within the 
last half decade is considerably longer 
than that of the actual legislation. The 
commission which the mayor recently 
appointed (July, 1906) for the purpose 
of presenting to the next General Court 
the draft of an entirely new building 
law is the third within three or four 
years to be created to attack either the 
general problem of a building law or 
some phase of it. 

In April, 1903, Mayor Collins ap- 
pointed a commission “to investigate 
tenement house conditions in Boston 
and to make such recommendations for 
the improvement thereof as in their 
judgment might be wise and practica- 
ble.” Its report, rendered a year later 
and including as its main feature the 
draft of a tenement house act, showed 
careful and painstaking work. Much 
of the act that it recommended was 
based on the New York act, which had 
then been in operation somewhat over a 
year. 

But before any action was taken on 
this report, the legislature, very likely 


stirred to activity by the Iroquois Theatre 
fire, created a new commission “to in- 
vestigate the expediency of revising 
and amending the building laws of the 
commonwealth.” The field of this sec- 
ond commission, which was appointed 
in July, 1904, was at once broader and 
narrower than that of the mayor’s com- 
mission which preceded ; broader, in that 
it covered not only the entire building 
law but that law as applying to the 
whole state; narrower, in that it did not 
deal with the subject of maintenance of 
proper conditions in tenement houses 
after they were built. It reported to the 
legislature of 1905 in the form of drafts 
of two bills, one applying to the com- 
monwealth outside of Boston, the other 
to Boston only. The report, however, met 
with sufficient opposition to cause its ref- 
erence to the next General Court. The 
technical nature of the subject matter 
makes it an impracticable one for the 
legislature to attempt to thresh out; the 
attitude of the legislature is accordingly 
understood to be that it is ready to pass 
such a bill whenever one is presented 
upon which all those concerned can 
agree. mans 
When. the next.General. Court con- 
vened in January, 1906, it was found 
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that in the interim nothing had been done 
to arrive at such an agreement. It was 
not altogether a case of inertia and 
neglect; it was in the mind of Mayor 
Collins to appoint a second municipal 
commission to offer a redraft of the 
state commission’s report. This step, 
postponed a year by his death, has now 
been taken by Mayor Fitzgerald. 

In spite of these zigzags and delays, 
the desire for a revision of the Boston 
building law seems quite general and un- 
abated. The reasons are several. In the 
first place, the present law is lacking in 
consistency and clearness. The state 
commission found it 


insufficient as judged by modern standards, 
confused and difficult of administration. 
In every year since 1892, when a voluminous 
act was passed, codifying and revising the 
previous legislation, acts of amendment or 
affecting the subject matter have been 
passed, so that the original act has lost 
many of its original provisions. Lt is; 
therefore, a work of considerable difficulty 
and of much labor for any one to determine 
exactly what the building law is upon any 
given subject, involving as it does the de- 
termination of the effect of the amendments 
upon the original act. 


A digest of the building laws of Bos- 
ton published by the city in 1901 ends 
its preface in a similar strain. “The 
building law which was passed by the 
legislature of 1892 has been changed 
sixty-three times by acts amending or 
substituting forty-eight of the 138 sec- 
tions of the said building law.” 

The foregoing criticism of the present 
law is general, applying to the sections 
dealing with housing in so far as those 
sections, in common with others, may 
have suffered from tinkering. Certain 
other criticisms of the present law, how- 
ever, apply more directly to the sec- 
tions dealing with housing. The report 
of the Boston Co-operative Building 
Company for 1900 makes this statement: 
“Since 1892 no new work has been un- 
dertaken by the company. During this 
period of seven years several estates at 
the north, west and south ends have 
been offered us, and after examination 
have been rejected by the committee; 
and they have come reluctantly to the 
conclusion that the price of desirable 


property in these sections now almost 
precludes the erection of new buildings 
according to provisions of the law, which 
would afford good tenements at moder- 
ate rents.” 

Both commissions affirm this assertion 
in more or less specific terms ;' 


With reference to the construction of new 
tenement houses, your commission finds 
that the present laws with regard to fire- 
proof construction make the building, with- 
in the fire limits, of tenement houses in 
which low rents can be asked quite imprac- 
ticable. Such construction has largely 
ceased. * * *. In 1903 only nineteen ten- 
ement houses were constructed, affording 
apartments at moderate rentals. The large 
increase in the number of three-family 
houses outside the fire limits indicates the 
lack of needed brick buildings within those 
limits. The conclusion that the building 
of good, low-priced tenement houses needs 
to be encouraged would seem to be justi- 
fied. 

The commission recognizes the justice of 
the complaint of many property owners of 
the South and West Ends that present laws 
make it practically impossible for them to 
reconstruct dwelling houses into four-story 
apartment houses without incurring a bur- 
den of expense greater than the possible 
income will warrant. As a result most of 
these houses, no longer occupied as former- 
ly by a well-to-do class of single families, 
have become boarding and lodging houses, 
and there has been a general depreciation 
in their value. It would seem both safe and 
wise to provide for the alteration of such 
houses into tenement houses of second class 
(i. €., non-fireproof) construction by relax- 
ing the requirements * * *. The com- 
mission would recommend such changes in 
the building laws as to make it possible to 
build within the fire limits adequate tene- 
ment houses not over fifty feet in height in 
which low rentals can be charged. 


Another criticism of the present laws 
is that they bear with unnecessary 
strictness upon the construction of sin- 
gle family dwellings, especially in the 
provisions relating to plumbing. 

In a word, it seems to be the case 
that “the present building laws over- 
emphasize the matter of fireproof con- 
struction and pay too little attention to 
light and ventilation” and, real estate 
men would add, to financial feasibility. 
In certain technical respects also, the law 
is faulty, making enforcement of various 
requirements difficult if not impossible. 

With the view of anticipating, in the 

IMayor’s Commission, p. 3. 
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points just mentioned, the comprehen- 
sive revision of the building law which 
is expected by another year, a brief act 
was passed by the legislature last spring, 
taking effect April, 30, 1906. The act 
was prepared by a joint committee of 
the Boston Society of Architects, Real 
Estate Exchange, and Master Builders’ 
Association, together with the building 
commissioner and a member of the law 
department representing the city govern- 
ment. 

Section 1 of the act is purely techni- 
cal, dealing with strength of materials. 


Section 2 permits the alteration or re- 
modelling of old buildings not more than 
five stories in height for use as a dwelling, 
tenement or lodging houses under require- 
ments for second class construction in new 
parts, but without increase of height. The 
first story or basement, or both, in such 
buildings, may be used for mercantile pur- 
poses, provided walls and ceilings surround- 
ing areas so used are fire-stopped to the sat- 
isfaction of the building commissioner.’ 

“The old law required that every building 
erected or converted to use as a lodging or 
tenement house for more than two families 
above the second story should be a first 
class building, and that every building not 
more than four stories above the cellar and 
not more than fifty feet in height for use 
as a tenement house for two families or less 
above the second story, might be a second 
class building, but should be plastered on 
incombustible materials from wall to wall 
and from floor to ceiling in each story. Un- 
der the new law, there is no limitation of 
families, the Board of Health governing 
such condition. Exposure is changed and 
elasticity given through the building com- 
missioner. Enclosures of stairways within 
brick walls is not required. It is estimated 
that a saving of at least twenty-five per cent. 
may be made under the new provisions in 
the cost of remodelling. 

The aim of the joint committee was to lib- 
eralize the law governing the alteration or 
remodelling of dwellings, originally design- 
ed for single families, into apartments, 
without too rigorous requirements involving 
prohibitive cost, while preserving proper 
safeguards for health and safety. The dis- 
trict where relief of this kind seems to be 
most needed is the extensive residential 
quarter at the South End, in which property 
values have been seriously declining for 
some years past. Former conditions of oc- 
cupation have materially changed in this 
part of the city, and new development seems 
to have been retarded. The new law gives 
owners in this portion of the city as well 
as elsewhere, the opportunity of alteration 


1From a circular sent by the Real Hstate Hx- 
change to its members. 
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without prohibitive cost and promises in- 
creased rental returns from remodelled 
houses. 

Section 3 permits the erection of second- 
class construction of new buildings to be 
used as dwellings, tenement or lodging 
houses, not over four stories high and not 
exceeding 5,000 square feet in superficial 
area. 

Section 4 permits the erection of two- 
story brick or concrete single family dwell- - 
ings, having a superficial area of not over a 
thousand square feet, with eight inch walls 
instead of twelve inch walls, and with less 
costly plumbing requirements than found 
in the prior law. The object of this section 
is to encourage the erection in Boston with- 
out prohibitive cost of small two story one 
family dwellings as found in such large 
numbers in Philadelphia, Baltimore and else- 
where. 


At the time this article is written, 
it is rather early to venture any predic- 
tions as to how this act will work out. 
It is evident that one loophole of the 
old law is stopped up—that under which 
a permit was issued for a “dwelling,” 
for which there were no requirements 
for exposure, the building being later 
used as a tenement house. Exposure 
requirements are now identical for 
dwellings and tenements. 

On the other hand, there appears to 
be a tendency to ask for equivalents of 
the twenty feet formerly required across 
the rear, these equivalents being of 
various odd shapes and scattered about 
all sides of the building. It is entirely 
within the discretion of the building 
commissioner whether this may be done. 
It is particularly unfortunate, therefore, 
that this office has been unsettled, the 
present official being the third within six 
months. However, this act will in all 
probability be superseded next year and 
in the meantime will doubtless serve to 
indicate certain lines to be followed or 
to be avoided. 

There can hardly be said to be any 
“new type of tenement house” worthy 
the name. The most common single type 
among those of recent construction in 
the central parts of the city is that pro- 
duced by the alteration of the four story 
brick dwelling, once occupied by a 
family well up in the social scale, to a 
tenement house, a tenement to a floor. 
These buildings, owing to the form of 
the old law, are just under fifty feet 
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‘in height, and often use a part of the 
first floor or half basement as a store. 
The plans are ordinarily very fair, and 
if certain aspects of light and air ex- 
posure were more carefully guarded, 
would be a very acceptable type. 
Whether this kind of building will be- 
come widely general, will depend on the 
form of the coming code. 

The upshot of the Boston housing 


situation is, then, that certain essential 
features of a new code have already 
been enacted, though their form still 
remains to be tested; that other features 
are definitely forecasted; and that while 
the conditions of the immediate present 
are far from satisfactory, the combina- 
tion of interests now at work upon the 
problem affords strong assurance of a 
final solution. 


Residential Flats 


Reviewed by W. R. Patterson 


The idea that apartment life is a mod- 
ern product is incorrect. As early as 455 
B.C., if we may allow the evidence of 
Dionysius, “it happened that families not 
able to build independently joined in 
groups of two, three or more and raised 
a house in common, one family occupying 
the ground floor, others the floors above. 
The modern question of the height of 
buildings confronted Augustus, who 
limited them to sixty-eight Roman feet, 
while Trajan allowed the front portion 
to be only fifty-eight feet. The “flaet’” of 
Scotland may be traced back to the 
twelfth century. It appears that the 
early structures of this sort suffered par- 
ticularly from fire and collapse and in 
1696 Parliament decreed that no build- 
ing erected in the city of Edinburgh af- 
ter that date should exceed five stories in 
height and gave specific direction as to 
the thickness of the walls of these struc- 
tures. 

Doubt attaches to the plan of the earlier 
apartment houses, as the introduction of 
partitions makes the original arrange- 
ment difficult to determine. The stair- 
case, however, was of such a character 
that it has remained intact. While there 
were some wooden interior staircases, the 
majority were exterior and are now 
known as the “turnpike stair.”’ This was a 
circular structure, the enclosing wall of 
which and the stairway within being con- 
structed entirely of stone and about three 

Residential Flats of All Classes Including Ar- 
tisan Dwellings. A practical treatise on their plan 
and arrangement together with chapters on their 
history, financial matters, etc., with numerous 
illustrations. By Sydney Perks. 


B. F. Bavsrorp, 94 High Holborn Street, London. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, New York, i 05. 


parts of it detached from the building. 
This made an excellent exit in case of 
fire. Economy of space then, as now, 
was the prime consideration and lead the 
architects to construct alcoves in the 
buildings, which, when closed by doors, 
hid the bed from view during the day. 
Another plan used in the higher class of 
apartment houses was devised for the 
accommodation of the servants. This 
was to divide a given space into two parts 
by a shelf midway between the floor and 
ceiling. The lower part was entered 
from the kitchen and was used as a bed 
for the maid servant and the upper half 
was entered from the hall and served as 
sleeping quarters for the man servant. 

The depth of the house in this early 
period was not sufficient to call for the 
baneful interior and dark room. One 
family usually occupied an entire floor, 
which was only two rooms deep, or if 
two or more families were upon a given 
floor the house was divided by partitions 
at right angles to the street giving them 
all light rooms. The so-called “maison- 
ette” was popular toward the close of the 
eighteenth century. This was a plan 
whereby one family would occupy the 
basement, ground floor and first floor, 
upon one side of the building, the second 
family occupying corresponding floors 
upon the opposite side, while a third fam- 
ily would have the floors above these, the 
house being so arranged that each family 
had a separate entrance. 

Such is the early history of the tenement 
as outlined by Sydney Perks in his work 
entitled Residential Flats. As an archi- 
tect and fellow of the Royal Institute of 
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British Architects, Mr. Perks is well fitted 
to meet the demands of the architect and 
builder and in this line the work is emi- 
nently satisfactory. The treatment of 
the financial side of the housing question 
is far less satisfactory. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Perks that 
the attempt to house the poor is a failure 
and that the present problem is the hous- 
ing of what he terms the “working 
classes.” In substantiation of this con- 
tention he points out that where slum 
areas have been cleared for the purpose 
of erecting buildings to better house those 
living in these unsanitary areas, the struc- 
tures erected have been too valuable for 
the poor to occupy and a higher grade of 
working people have supplanted the 
former occupants of the section. “The 
poor man can afford but one room while 
the buildings erected for his accommoda- 
tion contain, as a rule, suites of several 
rooms.” If we take all of the building 
done by the London County Council prior 
to March 31, 1903, out of a total of 47,728 
rooms constructed there were only 194 
single tenements. The experience in 
Liverpool and Bristol is similar. “The 
buildings constructed have been out of 
reach of the class dispossessed.” This, 
however, is not the case in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. In these places, more one 
room apartments have been constructed 
and they have succeeded in re-housing the 
people dispossessed. 

It is unnecessary to take issue with the 
author as to who the “poor” man is or 
whether the London County Council has 
failed in its attempt to house him. Of 
particular interest, however, is the de- 
scription given of the various plans used 
abroad to solve the housing problem and 
it is to be regretted that our review can- 
not discuss each and even reproduce the 
many plans he presents. The Peabody 
Trust seems to have been among the most 
successful. Its modern blocks are paying 
from 3% to 3% per cent. on the money 
invested ; the old buildings are not quite 
so profitable but the average return on 
the entire investment is 3 per cent. or 
over. The plans given show two room 
apartments ; the living room being 13 feet 
6 inches by 11 feet 9 inches and the bed 
room 13 feet 6 inches by 9 feet 9 inches 
with ceiling 8 feet 6 inches. In several in- 
stances, the water closet and sink are 
common to two apartments. The cost 
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per room to erect such accommodations is * 
about $430. This is somewhat higher 
than the cost in several other blocks de- 
scribed. One instance is given where 
the price per room was $225 but the 
plumbing in this case was considered un- 
satisfactory. Even this figure may be 
lowered in Glasgow where the building 
requirements are not so stringent as in 
London. The Glasgow construction, 
however, is peculiar, concrete being large- 
ly used instead of wood. 

The remaining portion of the work is 
largely given over to high class apart- 
ments and hotels as found in London, 
Paris, Vienna, Madrid, Budapest and 
New York. The book, designed as it 
is, to show architects and builders what 
has been done in the construction of 
apartment buildings, will serve its pur- 
pose well. To those, however, who desire 
emphasis upon sanitary and, may we say, 
moral features of the present housing 
movement, it will be a disappointment. 
In the discussion of the many plans re- 
produced by the author, an opportunity 
was offered to base objections against 
or reasons for a given idea upon sanitary 
and moral grounds. He has, however, 
chosen to consider the cost of construction 
as the prime factor and to only make 
passing reference to the ideas that should 
dominate the present housing movement. 
Dark halls are permitted as it costs less 
to keep a light burning than to obtain 
illumination from natural sources. The 
stairway in like manner, if provided with 
a sky-light is sufficiently equipped and it 
is to be regretted that the building regu- 
lations of some cities require the archi- 
tect to mar the beauty of the structure in 
order to obtain windows to the outer air. 
The author fails to realize that it is not 
the exterior alone or the economy of 
construction alone that the modern archi- 
tect and builder must hold in the highest 
reverence but that the environment of 
the occupant and the possible resultant 
of that environment should be the prime 
factor in the construction of dwellings in- 
tended to improve the moral and eco- 
nomic and sanitary condition of the peo- ’ 
ple for whom they are designed. The 
present day architect must begin to see 
beauty in the physical and moral well- 
being of those who occupy the buildings 
is Gore as well as in the structure it- 
self. 
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Conducted by Graham Vaylor 


Labor Enters The vigorous _initiative 
ay hea to which the American Fed- 
y- 


eration of Labor has given 
its plan of campaign for legislative po- 
litical action promises to make the au- 
tumn of 1906 as notable in the history 
of American politics as in that of the 
labor movement. The way the initiative 
was taken demonstrates how settled the 
determination is to make the labor vote 
a constant and controlling factor in 
legislative politics. A brief retrospect of 
the events which followed each other so 
quickly is necessary and valuable at this 
time in order to interpret the significance 
of the trend of labor policy and action. 
On March 21 the executive board of 
the American Federation of Labor from 
its headquarters at Washington pre- 
sented labor’s “bill of grievances’ to 
the president of the United States, the 
president pro tem of the Senate and the 
speaker of the House of Representatives. 
It included these nine specific counts: 
Violation of the eight-hour law and its 
nullification on the Panama canal, failure 
to check induced and undesirable immigra- 
tion, ineffective enforcement of the Chinese 
exclusion law, denial of relief to seamen 
from compulsory labor, the ship-subsidy bill 
requiring compulsory naval service as a con- 
dition of employment upon privately owned 
vessels, perversion of the interstate com- 
merce law to promote monopoly in the pro- 
ducts of labor, abuse of “the beneficent writ 
of injunction” so as to attack and destroy 
personal freedom and “in a manner to hold 
that the employer has some property rights 
in the labor of the workmen,” the make-up 
of the congressional committee on labor so 
as to render it hostile to the redress of the 
wrongs against labor, and the denial to gov- 
ernment employees of the right of -petition. 


This sentence concluded 
IOI . 


significant 


what may prove to be a historic docu- 
ment: “Labor now appeals to you, and 
we hope it may not be in vain. But 
if perchance you may not heed us, we 
shall appeal to the conscience and sup- 
port of our fellow citizens.” The reply 
of these national officials evidently was 
not deemed to be heedful enough; for on 
April 26 the same bill of grievances was 
sent to every representative and senator 
in Congress with a request for “a specific 
reply at the earliest possible moment as 
to his views upon the several counts in 
labor’s bill of grievances.” Evidently a 
prompt response was confidently expect- 
ed from the congressmen, since each 
of them was notified that a circular was 
soon to be issued “dealing with these 
subjects specifically and in their en- 
tirety.” 

The replies of 123 congressmen are 
worthy of attention and analysis as they 
appear in the pages of the American 
Federationist for September. Sixty-nine 
give unequivocal approval to labor’s de- 
mands. Partial approval is assured by 
a dozen or more, with pleas of ignorance 
on the shipping and seaman’s items. 
More hesitate to affirm anything specific 
toward correcting the acknowledged 
abuse of what the bill of grievances it- 
self terms “the beneficent writ of in- 
junction.” Most of the respondents are 
found in default by the editorial notes 
appended to the replies for voting to 
abrogate the eight-hour law in the canal 
zone at Panama. Only three are out- 
spokenly opposed to recognizing any 
valid grievance or any claim upon con- 
gressmen to commit themselves regard- 
ing the points at isstte. 


ero? 
Manifesto The promised or threaten- 
to Labor ed manifesto was issued 
Voters. 


July 22 to “all organized 
labor and friends in the United States” 
in ample time to “appeal to the con- 


science and support of our fellow 
citizens” in the first of the cam- 
paigns for congressional _ elections. 
The indifference to the chances of 


initial success or failure at the polls, 
shows how firmly set labor’s purpose is 
toward winning the final goal. The 
gauntlet was thrown down to the first 
of the disapproved congressmen to enter 
the lists for re-election. That he was 
so strong a man as Littlefield, in so 
strong a Republican district as pre- 
viously to return him by a plurality of 
over 5,000 votes, and in a state with so 
few and highly organized industrial cen- 
ters, seemed to make no difference what- 
soever. President Gompers boldly took 
the stump. To keep the single issue 
squarely before the electorate and the 
country at large, he avoided all suspicion 
of partizanship by confining himself to 
the reasons why Littlefield should be de- 
feated, without mentioning the name or 
qualification of his only opponent. The 
seriousness of the situation was attested 
however by the fact that Secretary Taft 
and Speaker Cannon were put into the 
district to make Littlefield’s assurance 
doubly sure. Notwithstanding these 
facts his previous plurality was cut 
down whether because of the opposition 
of Mr. Gompers or because of other and 
more local conditions, by 4,152 votes. 
Although this fight was only on the skir- 
mish line it served its purpose well as 
the first shot to open hostilities and to 
ring around the labor world. 

Already the campaign is being carried 
into other districts, notably against 
Speaker Cannon’s re-election in Illinois, 
in a district where there are no less’ than 
8,000 federated miners to reckon with. 

As was inevitable, the labor voters de- 
manded more of an incentive than 
merely to defeat congressmen supposed 
to be opposed to their interest. TLabor’s 
own candidates for congress are there- 
fore.entering the lists. Five miners are 
candidates .for election to the House of 
Representatives and many more for the 
Pennsylvania legislature. 
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The labor press has with amazing 
readiness and unanimity swung into the 
line of vigorous political action. Its 
power is now for the first time to be 
publicly recognized. When it is re- 


- membered that the dues of every mefii- 


ber of almost every union entitles him 
or her to its publication and that no 
newspapers are more thoroughly read 
than these official trade union weeklies 
or monthlies, their political influence 
over the million voters and the two mil- 
lion more who are adherents to organ- 
ized labor, may be estimated. And this 
is what many beside the miners are read- 
ing: “The hour has come. For vears 
we groaned, denounced, petitioned and 
pleaded. Now that the thin edge of 
the wedge has been placed against the 
roof, it is the solemn duty of the workers 
to swing the voting sledge and drive 
it home. Now what is the plain honest 
duty of the miners? It is simply this: 
To vote for those men regardless of 
vartv ties, as party names mean noth- 
ing.” 

In estimating the effect of 
this new political propa- 
ganda, it must be admitted 
that its plan of procedure is permanently 
practicable in our political system and 
applicable to our. present situation. The 
time is not ripe for a distinct and sep- 
arate labor party. It could hardly hope 
to escape dissension and disintegration. 
It would be at best, for a long while a 
negligible quantity. But the balance of 
power between the parties is far more 
easily seized and wielded, and far more 
likely to bring either or both of them to 
terms. It is the way in which the “la- 
borites” have come to have power in the 
British Parliament. Their ascendency 
came through their “labor representation 
committee.” This advisory body has al- 
ways included members who are not 
eligible for trade union membership. The 
American Federation of Labor has been 
more boldly self dependent in making 
its own executive board the advisory 
political body. In so doing it may prove 
to have both lost and gained strength. 
It may lose the balance of judgment and 
the broader experience and vision that 


Success of 
English 
“Waborites.” 


might come from counsellors from out- _ 


side its ranks more surely than from 
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those within. It gains experience and 
the training which blundering defeat or 
hard earned victory yield. There can 
be no doubt though that the advisory 
method of approving or disapproving 
every candidate nominated for election 
to Congress will prove to be a far 
sighted and effective political policy. 
In England it has to show for itself 
the growth of the labor representatives 
in Parliament from the half-dozen strong 
men who won their seats during the first 
few years, to nearly forty in the pres- 
ent session. Not only these avowed la- 
bor members are to be counted, but 
many more who were pledged on the 
hustings to their policy. 


Failure in wielding this 
balance of power, which 
can so easily be seized by 
workingmen wherever they will unite, 
is more likely to come from their own 
mistakes than from the strength which 
party managers ultimately can mass 
against them. No mistake will tell more 
disastrously against labor’s appeal at the 
polls—no matter what the socialists 
may say at this stage of the game and 
many another—than to over-emphasize 
the class-conscious point of view and 
claim. What the American Federation 
of Labor asks the mass of American 
voters to do must be clearly for the 
good of the whole people, and not for 
the undue advantage of some at the 
expense of others. For the tide of pub- 
lic sentiment and of political action is 
running swifter and stronger all the 
while against special privileges of any 
kind for any class, whatever the name 
or claim. 

Of course the American Federation of 
Labor has as much right and as clear a 
field as representatives of any other in- 
terest to seek and get whatever the 
majority of the electors can be persuaded 
to vote for. Class legislation in the 
interests of capital and commercial privi- 
leges undoubtedly has long been enacted, 
against the will of the people, but be- 
cause of the people’s apathy. But labor 
can only successfully appeal to the great 
“majorities and by making their cause its 
own and only claim. 


Common Good 
Only Can 
Win. 
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Injustice of Ong and loud and very 
Jurisdictional just have been the com- 
Strife. : : é 

plaints against the strife 
of labor unions for the control of the 
work or the workers over which or 
whom more than one of them claim’ 
jurisdiction. Disastrous as the effects 
of these fights are to the unions and 
their members, none but the employers 
who are helplessly victimized by these 
conflicts know how great is the injus- 
tice done those who are not parties to 
such quarrels. It is not surprising that 
they hold the unions solely responsible 
and severally condemn the organization 
of labor itself for not preventing or set- 
tling these disputes without injury to 
others. 

But jurisdictional contentions are not 
peculiar to labor. Politics has enough 
of them to account for. Our civil war 
was fought over the sole issue whether 
the state or the nation had jurisdiction 
over questions like slavery. Much of 
our litigation is to determine which 
court has jurisdiction over the case. 
Most of the divisiveness in religion is 
due to honest differences in our deepest 
convictions as to ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion. If with the long experience and 
time-seasoned organization of govern- 
ment, the courts, and the church, the rise 
and consequences of jurisdictional. strife 
cannot be averted, how can we expect 
so new and raw an organization as the 
trades-union to obviate or settle it with 
satisfactory promptness and finality? 

We do not denounce all government 
on account of its collosal failure to pre- 
vent jurisdictional wars. We do not 
declare that the law should be abolished 
because of its inability to prevent and 
its delay in settling the unjust and ex- 
pensive controversies between its own 
judges and courts. We do not condemn 
religion, because ecclesiastical controver- 
sies are the bitterest and take longest 
to heal. In all justice then, we should 
not let our impatience get so much the 
better of our reason that the only remedy 
we can think of for these and other 
injustices of unionism is to “smash the 
unions.” 

Since our reasonable remedy for the 
imperfections of these other organized 
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movements of civilization is to perfect 
their organization and methods of pro- 
cedure, so we can really look for no 
other way of correcting these jurisdic- 
tional abuses of organized labor, than 
to complete the organization of labor and 
aid it to establish and exercise an au- 
thority capable of preventing and set- 
tling its internal dissensions. Not the 
overthrow but the development of labor 
organizations is to be relied upon to right 
most of their wrongs against their mem- 
Gers and) others,” | It. -1s~ the “new 
union that strikes quickest and with 
the least cause. It is the young and 
inexperienced “local” that most needs 
the cool leadership, final authority and 
sense of proportion, far more likely to 
be found in national or international or- 
ganization. It is from the partially 
organized, highly localized, and _ irre- 
sponsibly independent unions that both 
employers and employes and the com- 
munity as well, have most to fear. Em- 
ployers’ associations also suffer from 
voungness. The same infantile com- 
plaints are likewise corrected by the ex- 
perience of age and the perspective 
which comes with wider relationships. 


The struggle within the 
rival teamsters’ unions is in 
part a..case inc pomt: = dt 
threatens to involve the trade of all our 
larger cities in fierce factional fight and 
even in street warfare. Open hostilities 


Misled 
Teamsters’ 
Factions. 


have been begun with characteristic 
vigor in Chicago, which has been 
chosen by both contending parties 


as the field on which to fight their 


first round for supremacy. Between 
these claimants for their preference 
one employer after another is be- 


ing forced to choose. By no means easy 
will it be to make the choice. For how- 
ever much the new and untried organi- 
zation of the seceders called the United 
Teamsters of America is preferred to 
the old International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, which is known by everyone 
who knows it at all to be about as bad 
as.it can be, there are the contracts with 
the old organization by which some firms 
and corporations are bound to do busi- 
ness with it for the unexpired term coy- 
ered by the agreement. If an employer 
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breaks it, the adherents of the notorious 
Shea will surely strike or make trouble, 
when men of the new union led by the 
old and equally notorious leader, Albert 
Young, are employed. Reasonably re- 
luctant all employers may well be to 
take any part in the rough. struggle of 
their teamsters with one another. But 
Chicago employers re-enter it with the 
still more forbidding memories of the 
long siege they suffered from the ruth- 
less and reckless violence of the team- 
ster-type of unionism. The fierce fight 
which some of them fought through a 
whole summer a year ago for emanci- 
pation from the intolerable oppression 
which other employers aided the team- 
sters to impose upon them was too cost- 
ly to be forgotten. But this jurisdictional 
fighting, formidable as it is, sinks into 
comparative insignificance before the 
greater issue now being tried before the 
Chicago courts between a type of union- 
ism so illegitimate as to be outlawry and 
the employers who are fighting against 
it for self preservation, whose cause the 
state has justly made its own. 


The teamsters, more and 
longer than any _ other 
unions, have stood for “ex- 
clusive agreements,” by the implied or 
expressed terms of which employers em- 
ploy only members of the union and the 
union obliges its members to work only 
for employers included in the associa- 
tion. There is a “closed shop” on both 
sides. In some instances initiation fees 
were raised, so as to close the associa- 
tion to other employers and the union 
to other workingmen. Then when a 
closed union and a closed employers’ 
association entered into “fan exclusive 
agreement” they could and did prevent 
other men from engaging on either side 
in the trade. Thus the unions could be 
and have been used to build up powerful 
employers’ combines to monopolize their 
trade. Trade after trade suffered the in- 
tolerable embargo laid by such combin- 
ations. But in one after another they 
came to be regarded as the criminal con- 
spiracies which the courts have repeat- 
edly declared them to be. The brick- 
layers, carpenters’, hod-carriers’ and 
painters’ unions led the way in repudiat- 


Illegitimate 
Unionism 
On Trial. 
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ing the unwisdom and unfairness of 
carrying the closed-shop policy to this 
extreme. Their central bodies long since 
refused affiliation with any local that 
makes an exclusive agreement. Inter- 
national organizations are requiring all 
local agreements to be submitted to their 
executive board, in order to prevent their 
unions openly or secretly entering into 
such an illegitimate combination. 

But the teamsters’ international 
brotherhood has been the last to let go 
of this weapon of aggression, and has 
wielded it longest and to the limit. In 
Chicago it will be remembered, such a 
closed combine was formed as to be lim- 
ited to two partners with a retinue of 
retainers controlled by each. One of 
them was the secretary of the association 
of certain team owning employers and 
the other was the president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
Holding all unions and business inter- 
ests in terror of their sympathetic strikes, 
they called them on or off when it pleas- 
ed or profited them most. Employing 
capital was thus terrorized into compli- 
ance or complicity. Revolting labor was 
reduced to silence or “sympathy” by the 
sluggers’ club. Then came the crisis to 
this strike brokers’ partnership. Both 
these men lost their jobs in name at least. 
But their success only excited the am- 
bition of another teamsters’ leader to 
become the “plunger” of the strike mar- 
ket on the exchange of every great city. 
This man Shea staked his all on winning 
out against all Chicago. For a whole 
summer, he held the city’s trade, and 
sometimes the city’s streets by the 
throat. He issued his orders from his 
strike head-quarters at an infamous re- 
sort. Grand juries, arrests and indict- 
ments to the contrary, he carried on and 
out his sympathetic strike to the bitter 
end, until there was nothing more in it 
and he was repudiated by the poor gar- 
ment workers in whose alleged interests 
the strike was called, but whose cause 
he ruined by the pretense of his espousal 
for purposes of his own. 

Thanks to the costly loyalty which 
some employers have shown to the jus- 
tice and liberty at stake alike among 
employers and employes, this illegitimate 
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unionism, which the teamsters’ interna- 
tional union defiantly and violently con- 
tend for, now stands on trial for its 
life before the bar of justice. Shea, 
the shamelessly re-elected president of 
the brotherhood and some thirteen other 
leaders associated both with him and the 
faction led by his predecessor stand in- 
dicted for conspiracy. The issue of this 
trial may prove to be of greater conse- 
quence to the interests of both employing 
capital and legitimate trades unionism 
than any ever tried in America. Though 
embarrassed by serious difficulties in 
securing a jury and evidence, there is 
every reason to expect an able and de- 
termined prosecution and also a stubborn 
and clever defense. 


Let the Feder- Lt is unfortunate that the 
Fe ee & authority of the American 
* Federation of Labor could 
not have anticipated this trial at law by 
interposing its own strength and justice 
between the community and its constitu- 
ent teamsters’ unions in this fight not 
only for jurisdictional supremacy but for 
a clearly illegitimate and repudiated type 
of unionism. Justly may the execu- 
tive board of the American Federation 
of Labor be expected not only by em- 
ployers but by the community to assert 
its authoritative jurisdiction. If it is 
worth its name and claim, this jurisdic- 
tion should be able to save the commun- 
ity from being further victimized and to 
rescue organized labor itself from the 
prolonged disgrace of these teamsters’ 
factions which conspire with equal facil- 
ity against each other and against the 
public. The American Federation of La- 
bor should be strong and just enough to 
cast the decisive weight of its authority 
against the outrageous wrongs of the 
teamsters’ union and guarantee an or- 
ganization that can be trusted by honest 
employers and supported by public sen- 
timent. 


the pea Hele public exhibitions of 
For Industrial the conditions of labor, 

Exhibitions. which have been proposed 
for several cities throughout the country 
have aroused widespread interest. The 
numerous editorials, which have ap- 
peared in metropolitan daily papers quite 
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as extensively as in the labor press, 
the letters of inquiry and the confer- 
ences to consider the possibility of hold- 
ing exhibitions in new centers—all show 
the extent to which the idea has caught 
the attention of earnest people. 

Since the publication last month in 
this department of notes upon various 
industrial exhibitions interesting devel- 
opments have taken place. Although it 
is probable that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor exhibition can not be 
arranged in time for display in connec- 
tion with the Minneapolis convention of 
that organization this fall, the intention 
is to hold it at some later date in the 
winter probably at Chicago. The edu- 
cational value of such exhibits is un- 
questioned. This has been demonstrated 
by the success which has attended the 
similar work undertaken by the travel- 
ing exhibit of the National Tuberculosis 
Association and it is difficult to see how 
public sentiment could be more effective- 
ly molded to work for the abolition of 
the sweat shop and child labor, north 
and south, than by holding industrial 
exhibitions throughout the winter in 
many cities, concentrating them all for 
the summer of 1907 in the Jamestown 
Exposition. The proposal of such an 
exhibition at Jamestown has been made 
by an official of the Virginia enterprise. 

Whether or not the American Feder- 
ation of Labor should decide to hold its 
exhibition at Jamestown, and quite re- 
gardless of the fact that exhibitions of 
industrial conditions are held through 
the winter in certain large cities, it 
would seem to be well worth while for 
those who are pushing forward the edu- 
cational campaign against sweat shops 
and child labor and bad industrial con- 
ditions generally, to consider the James- 
town Exposition as an opportunity to 
enlist hundreds of people for effective 
work in the cause, and interest thousands 
so vitally that they will constitute a 
strong backbone of public sentiment be- 
hind every local and national propa- 
ganda. 
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Plans for 5 of 

the Chicago started in Chicago for. an 

Exhibition. industrial exhibition. At 
the head of the committee is Mrs. 


Charles Henrotin. Her prominent part 
in the investigations and conferences 
concerning woman in industry which 
took place two years ago under the au- 
spices of the Chicago Woman’s Club, is 
typical of her continuous devotion to all 
the movements for bettering woman’s 
condition in the industrial world; she 
is president of the Woman’s Trade 
Union League. The members of the 
committee which Mrs. Henrotin has 
brought together share her purpose in 
planning the Chicago exhibition to be a 
comprehensive display of woman in 
industry. Conferences are to be ar- 
ranged in connection with the exhibition. 

The committee for the Chicago exhi- 
bition includes: Mrs. Charles Henrotin, 
chairman; Miss Anna Nicholes, of the 
Woman’s Trade Union League, secre- 
tary; Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine, and Howard Shaw, of the Mu- 
nicipal Museum; President John J. 
Fitzpatrick, of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, Henry Knaus, of the garment 
workers, and Fred Lee of the boot and 
shoe workers, representing the trades 
unions; Miss Sophonisba Breckenridge, 
Professor Charles Zueblin, and Profes- 
sor C. R. Henderson, of the University 
of Chicago; Mrs. I. S. Blackwelder, 
president of the Chicago Woman’s Club; 
Mrs. Gertrude Britton, Miss Emma 
Pischel, Allen Burns, and Graham R. 
Taylor, representing the social settle- 
ments; Mrs. W. P. Conger and Miss 
Harriet Fulmer, of the Visiting Nurses’ 
Association; Mrs. Harriet Vandervaart 
and Mrs. Mary  Wilmarth of the II- 
linois Consumers’ League; building com- 
missioner Peter Bartzen and chief sani- 
tary inspector Perry L. Hedrick; state 
factory inspector Edgar T. Davies; Mrs. 
Raymond Robins, Miss Mary McDowell 
and F. G. Hoppe, of the Trade Union 
League; and Dr. H. B.: Favill, Dr.. T: 
B. Sachs, Sherman C. Kingsley, and 
Mrs. Lenora Hamlin, of the Chicago 
Tuberculosis Institute. 


A vigorous movement has 


